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Compare size of new Button with ball. Jumbo 
size and light up feature of new Button adds 
to eye-appeal flash, play-appeal action. 
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See your distributor or write BALLY MANUFACTURING CORPORATION • 2640 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60618, U.S.A. 







































Operators! 

Money Matters Making You Dizzy? 
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MOA's Third Annual Regional Seminar 

"Improving Profit and 

Performance for the Operator” 

Notre Dame, Ind. April 25-26 


The Music Operators of America has relief 
on the way. On April 25 and 26, MOA will 
sponsor its third annual regional seminar. 
This year’s theme: “Improving Profit and 
Performance for the Operator.” Slated for 
the Center for Continuing Education at the 
University of Notre Dame near South Bend, 
Ind., the seminar will feature four members 
of the ND business administration staff—ex¬ 
perts in their fields who have been working 
closely with the industry to coordinate their 
efforts. 

Only a few seats are still available for this 
limited-attendance seminar. Contact MOA 
for further details. 


Call or Write: 

Music Operators of America 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 726-2810 


Support MOA. She supports you. 
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c lhe c Ristest 
'e inthdWest! 



Includes all 
playing equipment 


Solid wood kiln-dried 
rails covered with 
burn & mar-proof laminate 


Deluxe wool/nylon 
blend cloth for long wear 


Genuine diamond 
ground slate \ 


Genuine “K-66’ 
cushion rubber' 


Attractive walnut 
wood grain finish 


\Separately locked 
cash box and coin meter 


Gravity-drop, 
clog-free mechanism 
* patent pending 


Rugged hardwood 
ball receiver box 


individual adjustable 
leg levelers 


Heavy-duty 

chrome corner castings 


Heavy-duty 
chrome extrusions 


Murrey Coin-Operated Tables 


Additional Features: 

• Tables allow recovering without remov¬ 
ing slate (1 man operation) 

• Convenient adjustable cue ball separa¬ 
tor 

Sizes: 

M-l 4x8 table; playing area 44" x 88" 
with %" thick slate 

M-ll 3V2 x 7 table; playing area 40" x 80" 
with %" slate 

■ Fast drawers! Murrey’s Coin-ops will 
draw the crowds wherever they’re sittin’. 
And they’ll bring you a mighty fast return 
on your dollar too. There’s no faster, more 
exciting table in town than the tamper¬ 
proof, service-free fun-slingers from Mur¬ 
rey. Find out how fast you can have one 
in your place. Contact Murrey today! 

/.•I. "-w >.'T HHl 



c fNew From £Murrey 

Patented Pocket Liner 


and combination 
Gully Boot for 
Clog-Free 
Operation. 


*U.S. Patent 
No. DES-233, 
996 







VOLUME DISCOUNTS - SPECIAL FREIGHT RATES AVAILABLE-'CALL FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
























FROM THE EDITOR 


Contrary to popular belief, people like us who publish trade magazines are 
not experts in the trade which their publications serve. And we certainly 
don’t pretend to know everything there is to know about the music and 
games business. 

Sure, we have a good working knowledge of the fundamentals of the 
industry, but the real experts, the true professionals in the coin machine 
business, are our readers. It is through our readers that we acquire the 
information necessary to create an entertaining feature or timely news 
report. It is to you, the reader, we go to when we are in search of knowledge 
about a particular topic. Without the cooperation of our readers, the 
knowledge we acquire would never be shared with the rest of the industry. 

I am grateful to all of you who have unselfishly given of your time and 
experience to help us bring useful, entertaining and informative material to 
the rest of the industry. The reader in Oregon, through us, has helped 
expand the Virginia reader’s knowledge of his business and vice versa. 

What all this means is that Play Meter is literally your magazine. Our 
primary goal is to please our readers. Since the vast majority of our readers 
are operators, most of Play Meter’s coverage has been and will continue to be 
operator-oriented. 

Since this is your magazine, I would like to publicly invite you, the 
operator, to let us know what you would like to see in your magazine. 
Likewise, I invite your open criticism, good or bad, regarding any subjects 
that have appeared or will appear within the pages of Play Meter. Only in 
this way, can we properly evaluate our past efforts and truly meet the needs 
of operators across the country. 

In keeping with the concept of reader participation, we’ve added a new 
department called “Sound Off” — and that is exactly what you, the reader, 
are supposed to do. Now anything you have to say can be put out front 
before the entire industry, to be reacted to, acted upon and interacted with. 

I sincerely hope you enjoy this new addition to our regular features and 
departments, but most of all, I hope we can count on your participation by 
letting us know your gut feelings about any subject or by simply offering a 
suggestion, no matter how small, that could help make the music and games 
business a better business than it already is. 

Of course, we don’t neglect the other important parts of the industry — 
the distributors and manufacturers — as is evidenced by our two departments 
covering those fields and this month’s feature on distributors. Our contacts 
in these two areas, though, are aimed at helping the operator become better 
acquainted with these vital links in his economy. Read on. 

Sincerely, 


Ralph C. Lally II, 
Editor and Publisher 


PLMt METER 


surviving spring fever and enjoying it 


Spring — and the annual games blossom — are just around the corner. 

Operators all around the country will soon be in the market for the 
newest, hottest games out. Distributors will be stocking up and preparing 
themselves for a warm air surge in games sales. Manufacturers are ready to 
break with their flashiest, most hopeful offerings. But before the fever starts, 
perhaps a few words of cautionary reminders would help make springtime 
more pleasant and profitable for the entire industry: 

1. Look before you leap. Don’t simply buy a game because it’s brand new. 
Most manufacturers thoroughly test their games before they are offered for 
sale. Your local distributor should have test reports on the various new 
games he handles. Ask to see them and compare the results to your 
satisfaction. 

2. Think in terms of return on investment. How long will that new game 
take to pay for itself? Any game that pays for itself in less than a year is 
normally considered a good investment regardless of the price tag. 

3. Shop around and compare prices. If you’re fortunate enough to pay 
cash, you can name your price. If not, you can still find some good buys if 
you look around carefully. 

4. Pay particular attention to warranties and the availability of replace¬ 
ment parts. Down time in seasonal locations can cripple you economically. 

5. Don’t over-buy. You can always go back and buy another piece if you 
think you need it. 

6. Consider used games. But make sure you buy them from a distributor 
who has a good reputation for refurbishing equipment. Buying “as is” is 
risky. The big advantage of used-game-buying — you know what they can do. 

7. Flipper games are supposed to be big this summer. Concentrate on your 
old standard money-makers. And try dusting off that game you thought had 
died and your distributor wouldn’t go near with a wooden nickel. You may 
be in for a surprise. 
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you please, mr. manufacturer 


Angry operators can hurt a manufacturer’s business, but more often they 
hurt the manufacturer’s distributors. 

Ask any distributor who has lost a customer because of manufacturers’ 
mistakes or failure to follow through on a production item. 

Most amusement machines, of course, present little difficulty for the 
operator. He puts them on location and they either get played or don’t. But 
occasionally the operator purchases a machine that has a faulty part or 
mechanism. 

When he tries to get the part replaced, he finds out that either it is no 
longer in production or the part was faulty from the beginning, the 
manufacturer never bothering to replace it. 

Such problems could be avoided if manufacturers’ engineers would fully 
consider on-location circumstances. Perhaps, manufacturers could keep 
running checks on machines for defective properties and then follow through 
by supplying adequate replacements through distributors to the operators. 

In an industry that can produce games of exquisite technology, surely the 
operator should not have to suffer for mistakes that could be corrected 
before they affect his already bombshelled income. 


PLAY METER 


(Editor’s note: With the following bit of opinion from Brooklyn operator 
Patrick E. O’Toole Jr., president of EZE Repair Co., Play Meter begins a new 
reader service. A chance to let industry and association leaders and the 
everyday operator voice their ideas to others, “Sound Off” will appear as 
frequently or infrequently as we receive reader comments. Designed as 
something more than a letter to the editor in the “Mailbox” section, material 
that appears in this column should be written in a logical and easy-to-under- 
stand fashion and should clearly express the writer’s opinion, philosophy or 
ideas about some industry or personal business subject of either a national or 
local nature. Articles should be typewritten, double-spaced. We will accept 
handwritten items, but only if they are clearly legible. Please send your 
thoughts to Dept. S, Play Meter, P.O. Box 24170, New Orleans, La. 70184.) 

By Patrick E. O’Toole Jr. 

There is only one solution to the current economic crisis for the coin 
machine industry. 

Inflation has destroyed the value of the penny, nickel, dime and quarter; 
therefore the 50-cent and $1 coins are the only means for saving our 
industry. 

It is up to all of us to promote the use of half-dollar and dollar coins. 
Promote the use of half-dollar play: one quarter/one play, two quarters/two 
plays, a half-dollar/three plays. 

The Bureau of the Mint is producing sufficient numbers of these coins to 
meet present demands, but most banks do not stock half-dollars because of a 
lack of demand. 

Supply your music locations with half-dollars — we must start somewhere 
before it is too late. 

Most other countries have a more workable monetary system with coins 
equal to one cent, 10 cents, 50 cents, $1, $5 and some with $10 and $20 
coins. Our 50-cent and $1 coins have not been in general use for several 
years. 

We need these coins back in circulation if the coin machine industry is to 
survive. Paper currency will never be able to support our business. Write your 
congressmen and senators and urge them to support increased production of 
half-dollar and dollar coins. Write the manufacturers of equipment you now 
own or intend to purchase and request information for converting to 
half-dollar and dollar coins. 

If demand for these coins drops any more, the Bureau of the Mint may 
cease producing them. At the present rate of inflation, today’s quarter play 
will be dollar play by 1985 and it will be very cumbersome to deposit 10 
dimes or 20 nickels or four quarters for one play. But it would be very 
convenient to deposit a dollar coin or two half-dollars. 
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We have received a couple of issues 
of your magazine "Play Meter". 

We have not formally subscribed to 
this magazine, but enjoy it very much 
and find it very interesting and useful. I 
am wondering if I am receiving this 
magazine due to the fact that I am 
President of the Wisconsin Music 
Merchants Association. 

In any case, could you shed any light 
on how long we will receive this 
magazine and let us know when the 
present subscription runs out so we 
may resubscribe. 

Jim A. Stansfield 

President 

Stanfield Vending, Inc. 

Wisconsin Music Merchants 

Association 

You are receiving Play Meter be¬ 
cause we think you'll like it enough to 
want to subscribe to it. if you don't 
soon, we'll have to stop sending it to 
you. 

From your letter, it's obvious that 
you like the magazine very much. So, 
how about a subscription. Hurry. We 
can't stand the suspense. — Ed. 

We read with interest your com¬ 
ments in the January issue of Play 
Meter on table soccer. We are particu¬ 
larly interested in anything related to 
table soccer since we introduced the 
game of table soccer to America in 
1964. We have expended a great deal 
of effort to develop the acceptance of 
the game as a sport by the American 
public continuously since then. 

Actually, your article about the 
craze startinq with Toranado in Texas 
is not accurate because it all started 
here in Cincinnati, Ohio. Bob Hayes 
was actually introduced to commercial 
table soccer by us since he began as 
one of our dealers. 

We hope that you continue to 


report on the development of table 
soccer in your pages as it has gained a 
great deal of public acceptance and 
notoriety. We would also appreciate it 
if you would capitalize the first letter 
of our trademark FOOSBALL when 
using it in your publication so as to be 
fair with us. We noticed that your 
letter on page 3 says that the term 
FOOSBALL is synonymous with table 
soccer but it really isn't. FOOSBALL 
is our brand of table soccer, which has 
gained a tremendous amount of accep¬ 
tance by the public. 

Cordially, 

American Youth Marketing Corporation 

Dwight Day 
Vice-President 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



The story said the Texas-sty/e table 
craze — not table soccer itself — began 
in Dallas with the Tornado table - Ed. 


After reading the past three issues of 
Play Meter, I wanted to congratulate 
you and the Play Meter staff on a job 
well done. Your magazine is both 
interesting and informative. I am 
confident that Play Meter will be an 
asset to the coin industry. 

Best wishes for a successful future. 

K. Chris Loumakis 

President 

Pico Indoor Sports 

[Continued Page 14] 




THE AIR CUSHION SOCCER GAME 


COMBINING THE FASCINATION OF AIR CUSHION GAMES WITH THE EXCITEMENT OF FUSSBALL 



Length: 

Width: 

Height: 

Weight: 


50” 

26" 

33% ” 
300 lbs. 


(127 cm) 
( 66 cm) 
( 86 cm) 
(136 kg) 


UNIQUE - FLOATING ON A CUSHION OF AIR 


Unbreakable but Plyable Urethane Men can 
Trap and Set Up Power Shots 
Automatic L.E.D. Electronic Scoring with 
Flashing Winner Light 

Floating Object Creates Speedy and Intriguing 
Play 

Automatic Delivery to Start Game and After 
Each Score 

Internally lighted by 2 Flourescent Lamps 
Eliminating All Reflections 
Separate Isolated Cash Box means Collections 
are Made Without Opening Game 
Electronic Meter in Cash Box 
2bi Drop Coin Chute 
Tempered Glass Top 
Easy-Glide Bushings 
Wooden Handles 
Adjustable Leg Levelers 
All Mica Modern Designer Cabinet 
Easy Serviceability 
Rugged Construction 
2 or 4 Can Play 
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New locations are where you find them 
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One of the world's largest flipper 
game manufacturers is currently ready¬ 
ing to market a new flipper game 
patterned after a movie that is 
destined to be a hit and is kicking off a 
promotion aimed at making the game 
as easy for the average American to 
recognize as a parking meter. 

An aggressive children's theatre 
manufacturer is talking about bulldog- 
ging the amusement industry's image 
problem by selling his machines 
through "execut i ve-to-executive" 
meetings. 

New sophisticated video games 
fashioned into cocktail tables are find¬ 
ing homes in plus bistros that have 
never seen a jukebox or an amusement 
machine. And the music is being sup¬ 
plied by quadrophonic jukeboxes that 
offer beautiful styling and even more 
beautiful sound. 

And, last but not least, operators 
and distributors are finding their way 
to shopping centers and malls where 
amusement machines have had no 
demand in the past. 

These are examples of the diversifi¬ 
cation manufacturers are building into 
their 1975 models, and how that 
diversification is helping the industry 
expand to locations that some never 
dreamed it would ever reach. 

That old search for new locations 
— a search which has been underway 


By DEL LEGGETT 
Managing Editor 

since the first automatic phonograph 
rolled off the assembly lines and this 
industry was born — is seeing some 
new wrinkles in the mid-1970's. And 
manufacturers are taking the lead in 
the search, introducing new market¬ 
able games with decor-oriented design 
and features that even the most sophis¬ 
ticated location owner can't ignore. 

Today's machines are selling them¬ 
selves through better design, easier 
maintenance and dependability. But 
most important, perhaps, are the new 
diversification of the industry and the 
aggressive sales tactics of today's man¬ 
ufacturers. 

Today's breed of manufacturers are 
using previously untapped sales tech¬ 
niques that are giving distributors and 
operators new life in a nation plagued 
by economic chaos. The introduction 
of two new coin-operated products 
fostered this new vigor — table soccer 
games and video games. These two 
products have opened location doors 
too numerous to mention. 

As Tom Leon of Kiddierama 
Theatres puts it: "Our firm doesn't 
believe this old, cliched feeling that 
the coin machine industry has a bad 


image and that there are some types of 
locations that we'll never crack. People 
in this industry have been saying that 
sort of thing too long, and we tend to 
think that they're defeating them¬ 
selves." 

That is the reason, Leon says, that 
his firm, which manufactures a one- or 
two-child theatre featuring full length 
color and sound cartoons, is approach¬ 
ing heads of large department store 
chains on an "executive-to-executive" 
basis. 

"We're going to them and saying, 
'Look, coin machines are notoperated 
and sold by members of organized 
crime.' We're telling them who we are, 
exactly what services we have to offer 
them and why they should consider 
installing one of our theatres in their 
store. And we're doing it through 
face-to-face discussions between our 




















































key executives and their key execu¬ 
tives." 

Leon has been very successful with 
his approach since he began business a 
little over two years ago, when he 
poured all the money he could garner 
into an idea that struck him while he 
waited in line with several hundred 
children to see an afternoon cartoon 
feature at a movie theatre near his 
home in Davenport, Iowa. His ma¬ 
chines are now showing up in chain 
department stores such as Mont¬ 
gomery Ward, J. C. Penny, Woolworth, 
Howard Brothers, National Foods, 
W. T. Grant and many more. 

Leon points with pride to the 
victories he has already won with 


Kiddierama and the overall good he 
feels he has accomplished for others in 
his industry through his efforts. 

"We're convincing these company 
executives that we have a real service 
to offer them," says Leon. "We're 
showing them how our theatres will 
keep children entertained while their 
mothers take care of their shopping, 
which in turn keeps the shoppers in 
the store longer and boosts their sales. 
And when you approach a retailer 
from that angle, it's a lot easier for 
him to see your point." 

Leon is quick to add that once the 
retailer is convinced that the machines 
are a service to his store, he is easier to 
sell on a commission basis which 
favors the operator. "A 75-25 cut in 


favor of the operator is what we're 
getting," he says. 

And, of course, machines like Kid¬ 
dierama Theatres are serving to break 
the ice in department store and mall 
locations, opening the door for opera¬ 
tors to sell other coin-operated wares 
at those locations. Advertising cam¬ 
paigns, meanwhile, which cater to re¬ 
tailers' trade publications, are getting 
retailers to think favorably of coin- 
operated machines and the benefits 
that can be derived from them. 

Tom Leon's dealings with depart¬ 
ment store executives, however, is just 
one example of new diversification 
which is helping to sell the industry in 
places where sales have been few and 
far between until now. 

It is difficult to realize the stunning 
new cabinet design of contemporary 
games. Just look at them — the ex¬ 
amples are endless. Video cocktail 
tables with metallic laminate tops 
which serve double duty in lounges as 
both tables and entertainment . . . 
butcherblock cabinets on fussball 
tables, pool tables and video tables . . . 
Spanish and French Provincial designs 
in pool tables . . . new ideas in design 

(Please Turn Page) 




















































































































(Continued) 

that make it hard, if not impossible, 
for a location owner to refuse. 

Electro-Motion, Inc. recently intro¬ 
duced a new video cocktail table fea¬ 
turing copper laminate siding to help 
enhance the already-popular cocktail 
table design. 

"Just look at it," said Eugene 
Smith, a firm vice president. "A loca¬ 
tion owner just can # t seriously tell an 
operator that the table is not attractive 
enough for his location. It enhances 
decor, rather than takes away from 
it." 

Smith's remarks are true of many 
of the new models being introduced 
today, from video cocktail tables to 


table soccer tables to console cabinet 
phonographs now on the market. 

The upcoming promotion being 
planned by Bally Manufacturing 
Corporation in conjunction with Co¬ 
lumbia Pictures and Polydor Records, 
in which Bally is introducing a new 
flipper game called "Wizard" and pat¬ 
terned after the movie "Tommy" is 
another example of manufacturers' 
sales initiative. 

The Bally promotion is aimed, in 
part, at entrenching flipper games 
deeper into the everyday life of Ameri¬ 
cans. The movie, which is expected to 
be a box office record breaker, will 

definitely help the cause of Bally and 
others. 

It may also help flipper games to 


clear some of the lingering social 
hurdles that still rather mysteriously 
face the amusement industry. (See 
related story in distributing section.) 

The accomplishments of manu¬ 
facturers who are seeking new markets 
for their products are everywhere, and 
it appears now that the sky may 
indeed be the limit. One manufacturer 
we spoke to recently (who asked us 
not to mention his company or his 
product by name until the agreement 

is finalized) is negotiating with major 
airlines to install his machines on 

overseas flights. Diversification, you 
say? We've got it. And the business 

boost of that new diversification is just 
beginning to be felt. 



[Continued From Page 10] 


Congratulations, after reading the 
first issue of Play Meter, I hope for the 
continued success of Play Meter. We 
definitely have a need for a magazine of 
this type which represents our industry. 

BLACKHAWK MUSIC CO., INC. 

George W. Wooldridge, Pres. 

After 4% decades of operating and 
later distributing coin-operated equip¬ 
ment, it is refreshing to find a journal 

dedicated to the coin amusement 
industry only. 

For years we have been confined to 
the back page or two of journals 
covering a related industry, treating 


our division as step-children of the 
trade. 

Therefore, we wish to take this 
opportunity to congratulate you on 
PLAY METER, and all the valuable 
and interesting information it affords 
us. 

Victor Conte, Sr., Chairman 
Victor Conte Sales Inc. 

Utica, N. Y. 

I just had to write you in regard to 
the cover picture of the January issue 
of Play Meter. The cash box which 
you show has to have over $1,000 in 
it. In addition, the owner of that cash 
box would in no way let it get filled 
that much without being collected. 
Now my reason for writing is you 
know how robbery-prone our business 
is let alone advertising it. Anyone 
looking at that picture if they don't 
have them already would certainly get 
ideas to rob it. 

This picture distributed is not a 
good idea; but I must say, the one on 
page 7 was a good choice and certainly 
as asset to any industry. 

Very truly yours, 
Tom Rossi, 
Jon-Ray Vending Co. 

Riverside, N.J. 



Industry Asset? 


Aren/ you in/eres/e(f 
in more major retailaccounts? 
K/DD/EEAMA 
can help you. 


Mali 


The Henry W. T. Mali & Co. Inc. 
257 Park Ave. South 
New York, NY 10010 
(212) 475-4960 


Billiard Cloth 

Style 820—Plain, Style 920—Backed 

Fabrics developed specifically for 
coin-operated tables. 

Available through your distributor. 
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Coin-op support for $8 royalty fee may 
flee if Congress presses revision 


Coin industry support for the pre¬ 
viously agreed upon $8 jukebox per¬ 
formance royalty rate could vanish 
this year if Congress presses for a 
higher rate or the subjection of the 
rate to review by the proposed Copy¬ 
right Tribunal. 

Nicholas E. Allen, counsel for the 
Music Operators of America, cau¬ 
tioned Sen. John L. McClellan, pro¬ 
ponent of a much higher rate, that 
there are still many within the jukebox 
industry who "vigorously oppose con¬ 
ceding any performance royalty to 
copyright owners. Any new proposal 
to increase the royalty rate, or to 
subject to further revision, would sub¬ 
stantially intensify that opposition and 
severely strain the ability of the in¬ 
dustry's leaders to preserve support for 
the provisions of the bill as they have 
been agreed to. We earnestly hope 
your committee will see fit to leave 
unchanged the provisions of the pres¬ 
ent bill relating to the jukebox in¬ 
dustry." 

McClellan prompted Allen's cau¬ 
tionary words on behalf of the coin 
amusement industry when McClellan 
asked concerned parties to comment 
on a suggested increase in the rate to 
near $20 per box per year. McClellan's 
Subcommittee on Copyrights, Patents 
and Trademarks will hold hearings this 
spring on revisions to the copyright 
law and in a letter to music publishers 
and jukebox interests in late Novem¬ 
ber, the Arkansas Democrat contended 
that because the jukebox rate may be 


frozen into the bill, the subcommittee 
must fix a fee that is reasonable under 
the economic conditions prevailing 
presently. A higher rate is also called 
for, the senator reasoned, because of 
the Senate's vote last September to 
exempt the jukebox rate from any 
review by the Copyright Tribunal, 
which oversees statutory rates in U.S. 
copyright law and has revision powers. 

While there is no set date for Senate 
hearings to begin on the bill (S. 22), 
the House plans to start subcommittee 
hearings on its own, duplicate bill 
(H.R. 3333) in April and MOA is 
gearing up for a major legislative bat¬ 
tle, according to Executive Vice Presi¬ 
dent Fred Granger. The music pub¬ 
lishers, of course, have favored a 
higher rate and the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers 
(ASCAP) strongly supports a higher 
rate. 

Lawyer Allen, though, contends the 
$8 fee, which is still not yet law, will 
produce a "fair enough return to 
copyright owners from this industry of 
small businessmen who serve as pro¬ 
moters of records, while also being the 
largest single industry consumer (user) 
of records." The agreed upon per¬ 
formance royalty would produce $4 
million a year in addition to the $4.5 
million in mechanical royalties on the 
75 million records a year jukebox 
operators now pay for. 

"The jukebox industry has never 
before been subjected to copyright 
performance royalties and any new 


royalty will affect the industry," Allen 
told McClellan, "and necessitate eco¬ 
nomic readjustments throughout the 
industry." The jukebox industry con¬ 
ceded early in the congressional con¬ 
siderations of copyright revision that it 
should pay something more than the 
mechanical royalty to prevent a fee set 
beyond what the industry would be 
willing to pay, Fred Granger said 
recently. "We decided on a compro¬ 
mise $8 fee," said Granger, "but that 
is not yet law." 

The House passed the revision bill 
which contained the compromise fee 
in 1967 and sent it on to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Granger re¬ 
called, where Senate forces added on 
$1 for performing artists, a 50 cents 
registration fee and the periodic review 
provision. MOA successfully com¬ 
batted that issue because it considers 
the add-ons dangerous to the in¬ 
dustry's interests, Granger went on. 
The battle erupted again in the Senate 
last September and resulted in MOA 
successfully keeping out the amend¬ 
ments. 

But it now appears that certain 
legislators are prepared to once again 
battle jukebox interests to the benefit 
of music composers and publishers 


IS YOUR INCOME OFF? 
You should be looking 
at Kiddierama. 
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Operator opportunities 
abound, Collins believes 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — Background 
sounds of tanks blasting each other off 
a video screen and Japanese "pinballs" 
pink-clinking down a butterfly greeted 
the over 200 visitors to this year's 
South Carolina Coin Operators Associ¬ 
ation here, the group's most successful 
annual meeting yet, according to new 
President-Treasurer Mrs. Helen Sikes 
of Galloway Music Co. 

"We were really pleased with it," 
Mrs. Sikes, formerly secretary- 
treasurer commented after the Feb. 
7-9 "Survival '75" business gathering 
and trade exhibition. 

Fellow South Carolinian and na¬ 
tional Music Operators of America 
President Fred Collins Jr. of Greenville 
was the guest speaker at the group's 
Sunday luncheon, along with MOA 
Executive Vice President Fred 
Granger. Collins shared some of his 
views about the prospects for the coin 


industry in 1975, noting that the 
opportunities to improve technical ser¬ 
vice, equipment stocks and profits are 
great this year. 

"We can take adversity and turn it 
into stepping stones for success," the 
youngish Collins told the operators 
and distributors who know him best. 
The future of the business is not 
gloomy, he offered, even though some 
parts of the nation's economy are 
weak. "Business may be soft in some 
areas, but we're still making money," 
he added. 

"We have an opportunity now that 
we haven't had for quite some time," 
he told the coinmen in South Carolina. 
"Right now is an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to hire people that weren't 
available before. There's a lot of good, 
capable people looking for stable jobs 
out there who want to get on your 



MADAM PRESIDENT, Mrs. Helen 
Sikes, manager of Galloway Music Co. 
in Columbia, S.C., accepts the con¬ 
gratulatory wishes of outgoing presi¬ 


dent Kenneth C. Flowe of Greenwood 
Music Co., Greenwood, S.C., as she 
becomes president-treasurer of the 
active South Carolina association Feb. 
9. 


payroll. I don't know of any layoffs in 
the coin machine business. It might be 
contrary to what's going on in the 
country in other industries, but when 
it comes to operating, we've got a cash 
flow. 

"So right now is the time to hire 
men and train them. I'm talking about 
taking men who don't know the busi¬ 
ness and bring them into the business 
and don't go hire my mechanics be¬ 
cause I need all I've got," Collins said. 

A man with little or no knowledge of 
the industry, but interested in learn¬ 
ing, can be started at the bottom and 
trained in the matter of a year or two 
to be a good mechanic, he said. 

"Now's the time to make our own." 

Collins also told the conventioneers 
that President Gerald Ford's income 
tax reform proposals for corporations 
could mean a windfall for operators 
"which will turn loose money for 
equipment replacements." Some of 
the equipment prices are beginning to 
trend downward, he added, and if tax 
proposals become law, operators may 
be able to turn their attention toward 
new replacements, rather than repair¬ 
ing old pieces." 

The Saturday session of the conven¬ 
tion featured a trade exhibition with 
major distributors from the Georgia- 
Carolina area showing their latest 
games and phonographs and a few 
manufacturers exhibiting their new 
products. 

Officers for 1975 were selected at 
the Sunday business session. B. B. 

Baxley of Baxley Music Co. in Barn¬ 
well was chosen first vice president, ** 

Joel A. Hendrix of State Amusement 
Co. in Columbia is second vice presi¬ 
dent, and J. B. Broughton of Sumter * 

Amusements Inc. in Sumter is third 
vice president. New sergeant-at-arms is 
Earl B. Glover Sr. of Connell's Amuse¬ 
ment Co. in Langley. Outgoing presi¬ 
dent Kenneth G. Flowe of Greenwood 
Music Co. Inc., Greenwood, became 
the chairman of the board and out¬ 
going chairman A. L. Witt of Witt 
Music Co. Inc., Greenville, became 
secretary. Both Flow and Witt are also 
MOA directors. 


We sell strong because 
we have a lot to sell 
with 

KIDDIERAMA. 
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big issue. And welcome aboard. 
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Carpets cause 


static crisis 


for Gran Trak 


The Atari Gran Trak 20 had been 
breaking all grossing records at one of 
my bowling center accounts. So I was 
rather enjoying standing in the back¬ 
ground, watching some young people 
play it continuously, unawares that a 
crisis was in the making. 

After one high-school boy finished 
challenging a friend in a race, he 
stepped back, rubbed both feet on the 
carpet, and then proceeded to touch 
the metal coin-insert plate with a car 
key. 

Presto — the game's red start-light 
flashed on, the boy pushed it, and the 
game started! 

This type of situation is an op¬ 
erator's darkest moment, equivalent to 
time of war when the enemy has 
overtaken the hill. Or, if you think in 
Navy terms, you feel torpedoed. 
Mainly, though, you think in financial 
terms: cost of machine, $1,800; gross 
dropping to zero. 

The first thing I did was pull the 
plug on the Gran Trak 20. 

"Get your ass out of the building 
right now," I told the kid, as I fumed 
about what to do. As the boy left the 
building, I realized I'd probably been 
too harsh on him. The defect was not 
his fault; the blame needed to be 
directed at the factory. 

I was amazed this would happen on 


Be the first 
in town with 
Kiddierama 


an Atari machine, because the original 
Pong had the same problem and 
caused its premature death for many 
of us operators. Until now, Atari 
seemed to have built in protection 
against static electricity. 

I recalled the adjacent billiard room 
had a good grade of supposedly anti¬ 
static (electricity) carpet. Thinking I 
could solve the problem on a tempor¬ 
ary basis by moving the Gran Trak 20 
into the billiard room, I recruited 
some on-the-spot labor and we moved 
the maching in there. I watched for 
awhile to see that actual coins were 
being put into the machine, then went 
home for the evening. 

I wasn't home too long before I got 
a call from the manager of the bowling 
center. 

"I'm not quite sure how they are 
doing it," he began, "but I think they 
are getting free games again on the 
Gran Trak 20. I've had one report they 
are pulling the plug and putting it back 
in again to make the red start-light 
come on for a free game." 

"For tonight," I replied, "see if 
someone there can cut the plug off the 
cord and stick the entire cord inside 
the game." 

The next day, I conferred with my 
Atari distributor, C.A. Robinson in 
Los Angeles. Jim Tomei, video games 
technician, said Atari had advised him 
to recommend installing 24 inches of 
20 gauge antenna wire on pin No.17 of 
the large (digital) logic board in the 
Gran Trak 20. Jim showed me howto 
install the antenna by turning the 
board upside down and, counting from 
left to right, locate the No. 17 pin. 

Sounded easy enough. So.l bought 
some antenna wire at an electronics 
store, went back to the location (20 
miles), and installed it. 

When I put the plug back in, the 
red start-light came on! The nightmare 
continued. 

I tried shortening the wire, little by 
little, trying repeatedly in between, 
growing more frustrated each time the 
red light signaled defeat. Believing in 
persistence, I tried lengthening the 
antenna wire — even to the extent of 
finally hooking on the entire 100 foot 
roll. 

At last, I realized I was licked 
(momentarily). 

The next morning at 8:30, I called 


Jim at C.A. Robinson, telling him 
about the failure. 

"I told Atari it wouldn't work," 
Jim quipped. 

I told Jim I would call Atari in Los 
Gatos (400 miles north of Los 
Angeles) and see if I could solicit some 
help. 

Not knowing who to ask for, I 
started at the top, asking for either 
Nolan Bushnell, Chairman, or Joseph 
Keenan, the company's new president, 
both of whom I'd met at C.A. Robin¬ 
son's. Their secretary referred me to 
customer service. 

"We just solved that problem on 
the Gran Trak 20 two days ago," was 
the good news I got from a customer 
service technician. 

"The first logic boards are only in 
the San Jose area now," he added, as a 
damper. 

"Great!" I exclaimed, adding, "I 
happen to know that Mr. Al Bettle- 
man, president of C.A. Robinson Com¬ 
pany, is in your Atari building right 
now for a meeting. Please try to get 
one of the new logic boards with the 
anti-static guard to Al and I'm sure 
he'll fly it back to me. 

That conversation was at 8:45 a.m. 

By 2 p.m. the same day, Al Bettle- 
man and his son Ira were back in their 
Los Angeles office and handed over 
the very-much needed logic board, 
plus some other parts I needed for the 
steering mechanism on a Gran Trak 10 
that was sidelined at the same bowling 
center. 

Talk about service — few, if any, 
distributors could beat that record. 

Within a few hours, all the parts 
were installed, both the Gran Trak 20 
and Gran Trak 10 were once again 
humming side-by-side bringing in 
money. 

Still cautious, at midnight I called 
the desk personnel at the bowl and 
checked on the Gran Trak 20. The 
deskman assurred me all was A-okay. 
No more free games. No more flakey 
characters flocking in to take ad¬ 
vantage of a machine defect. 

Another private war in the life of 
an operator was won again. Until the 
kids smell another manufacturer de¬ 
fect and win the hill again, I'll be able 
to sleep better. Unfortunately, I know 
the kids will "win that hill" again and 
that's what keeps me on my toes, 
wide-awake during the daytime. 
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South emerges 
as new force 
in MOA battles 

COLUMBIA, S.C. - The Music 
Operators of America's strength in 
national legislative battles has shifted 
from the West to the South, MOA 
Executive Vice President Fred Granger 
told the well-attended convention 
luncheon of the South Carolina Coin 
Operators Association Feb. 9. 

Granger and MOA President Fred 
Collins, himself an operator in Green¬ 
ville, S.C., were the guest speakers at 
the SCCOA's "Survival '75" business 
convention and trade show, which 
over 250 persons attended. 

Granger spoke about the need for 
strong state associations, which in turn 
build a strong national association and 
he cited the efforts of two Carolina 
senators in last summer's legislative 
fight against amendments to the copy¬ 
right revision bill. "We had a great 
champion in former Sen. Sam Ervin of 
North Carolina, who was on the Judic¬ 
iary Committee," Granger said, adding 
that Sen. Ernest Hollings of South 
Carolina has also been instrumental in 
the battle. The strong activism of the 
North and South Carolina associations, 
he said, were responsible for acquiring 
the aid of such influential solons. 

The MOA executive vice president 
commended the South Carolinians for 
their "Survival '75" convention theme, 
noting it was "very professional." He 
encouraged operators and distributors 
who are not members of the state 
association to join immediately be¬ 
cause state associations are vital to the 
future of the industry. "Ten years ago, 
you had five active state associations," 
he said, "and today we've lifted the 
number of associations in MOA to 30. 
Of that number there are about 21 or 
so that are really active. They have 
their own conventions, own attorneys 
and are very sophisticated when it 
comes to fighting legislative battles. 

"The task of organization is to 
provide the climate, the conditions in 
which men and women of good will 
can work together, can make progress 
and can prosper," Granger told the 
gathered conventioneers. "That's what 
it's all about and that's why associa¬ 
tions are important." 


PACHINKO PLAYED by Mrs. Frances 
McMillion of Sun Amusement Co. in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, saw 
Japanese "pinball" attracting fans. The 
new Japanese-originated amusement 


was engineered by Dave Parry of Per¬ 
formance Enterprises Inc. of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., who was also at the 
recent South Carolina Coin Operators 
Association convention. 


TV COCKTAIL TABLE 



SIZE: 32" x 32”x 29" 

(81 cm x 81 cm x 74 
WEIGHT: 148 lbs. 

(67 kg) 

1, 2, 3 or 4 Players 
Free Game Option 
19" Motorolla Monitor 
Electrical Counter 
Isolated Cash Box 
Joystick Controls 
Attractive All Mica Cabinet 
Durable Construction 
Hinged, Locked Top Opens for Service 
Top Also Detachable 

1 Quarter for 1 Player Against House 
or 2 Players Against Each Other 

2 Quarters for 3 Players Against House 
or 4 Players Against Each Other 




BILLIARDS 


, Inc. f 


Amityville, N.Y.l 1701 


TEL 516-842-4242 
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Fledgling Ohio association retains 
professional manager, staff 


Ohio's one-year-old and thriving 
Music and Amusement Association is 
on the move again, having retained 
Advancement Planning Groups of 
Worthington (Columbus) Ohio as 
OMAA's administrative managers, 
OMAA President Don Van Brackel 
announced. 

"In addition to providing OMAA 
with offices, clerical assistance, full¬ 
time answering and information-refer¬ 
ral services, APG's President David M. 
Dolezal will serve as OMAA's execu¬ 
tive vice president," Van Brackel said. 

Dolezal will manage the administra¬ 
tive, membership program and legisla- 

Oregonians 
respond 
to Collins 

Oregonians at mid-January's Ore¬ 
gon Amusement and Music Operators 
Association annual convention reacted 
with enthusiasm to MOA President 
Fred Collins' suggestions for improving 
individual businesses and the industry 
as a whole, according to Fred Granger, 
executive vice president of MOA. 

Granger and Collins attended the 
Jan. 17-18 gathering at Gleneden 
Beach, Ore., where Collins — a strong 
operator from strong association state 
South Carolina — interacted with Ore¬ 
gon operators and distributors, who 
were eager to discuss their views with 
the young MOA president, Granger 
said. 

The Oregon meeting was one of the 
most successful the state's group has 
ever had, Granger said, with heavily 
attended business meetings, Collins' 
well-received speech and a report from 
the association's legal counsel, Mrs. 
Scotty Ferris. 

Outgoing President Red Boyer of 
Del Rogue Music Co., Grants Pass, saw 
successor Roy Claypool of Linn 
County Amusement Co., Albany, 
sworn in. Elected as secretary was 
Raymond R. Schroth. 


tive monitoring activities under the 
direction of the Ohio group's board of 
trustees, Van Brackel added. Other 
APG-appointed assistants to OMAA 
are Crickett Reel, administrative as¬ 
sistant, and Dorothy Fulton, office 
manager. 

Dolezal, a native of Columbus, 
Ohio, has a 20-year background in 
trade association management and 
public relations and as president of the 
multiple-association management firm, 
he has directed the activities of numer¬ 
ous state, national and international 
organizations. 


THE SHAPE WE'RE IN could have 
been the topic of discussion among 
these coin industry leaders — Red 
Boyer (left), immediate past president 
of the Oregon Amusement and Music 




THE MECHANICS OF OUR BUSI¬ 
NESS is MOA President Fred Collins 
Jr.'s (standing) chief topic whenever 
he speaks before state associations 


The 60-member Ohio association is 
planning its first convention and trade 
show April 4 and 5 at Stouffers' 
University Inn in Columbus and the 
group promises some informative guest 
speakers: Hank Leonard of Triangle 
Industries and toastmaster of the Heis- 
man Trophy Banquet the past 15 
years; Bob Curtis, nationally prom¬ 
inent author, consultant and columnist 
in the field of security and business 
crime; Frederick Granger, executive 
vice president of Music Operators of 
America; and Fred Collins Jr., MOA 
president. 


Operators Association; Fred Collins 
Jr., Music Operators of America presi¬ 
dent; and Roy Claypool, new presi¬ 
dent of the Oregon association. 



(and he's doing a lot of that), like his 
January speech to Oregon Amusement 
and Music Operators Association. 
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Tiptoe through the quarters-- 
Pitching one-for-a-quarter 

By Gene Beley 


The decision to try 1/25c pricing on 
10 pinball machines at one of my top 
bowling center locations was one of 
the biggest business decisions I've yet 
had to face. Now my wife may laugh 
at that statement, comparing it to 
whether or not she should fix dinner 
tonight—and she's probably right, as 
usual. 

Only an amusement machine 
operator in today's volatile market¬ 
place would understand the ordeal. 

Fortunately, the owner Howard 
Brown gave me the go-ahead, ex¬ 
pressing his trust in my judgement. 
Manager Don Cecil also extended his 
cooperation. Yet, because they are 
two cooperative men whom I respect, 
the risk of failure seemed that much 
greater. 

I began by placing one new Williams 
two-player (Superflite) at Brown's 
Bahama Lanes in Pasadena, set 1/25c 
to break the ice. That got excellent 
play and, after one week, we then 
converted the remaining pinballs to 
1/25c. Previously, we had withdrawn 
the match feature from the games in 
an attempt to slightly increase our 
revenues, so now, with 1/25c pricing, 
we returned the match units—which 
provided a slight psychological ad¬ 
vantage. 

The first day, there were the ex¬ 
pected complaints and grumbles to the 
desk personnel. So I typed up the 
following card to insert inside each 
machine: 

REGARDING 1/25c PRICING: 

We regret, like most all busi¬ 
nesses today that a price hike is 
necessary to meet our continual¬ 
ly increasing expenses. Cost of 
parts, gasoline for service 
vehicles, bank interest rates and 
prices of new machines have in¬ 


creased as much as 100% this 
past year...not to mention our 
own cost of living. We feel it is 
better business to increase the 
price and maintain the quality of 
machines and service. Most all 
other types of amusement 
machines (such as video 
machines) have long been priced 
at 1/25c. The latter types are 
shorter-timed games; pinball 
remains a bargain at 1/25c, since 
you have a chance to win free 
games. At 1/25c we are returning 
the "match" unit on this game. 

Your understanding is appre¬ 
ciated. 

GAMES (that people play), INC. 

Vendor for Bahama Lanes 

Miraculously, it stopped all com¬ 
plaints immediately. However, there 
didn't seem to be as much play on the 
machines, which made me extremely 
nervous. As the days progressed that 
week, I nearly panicked into having 
our mechanic convert the machines 
back to 2/25c play. But, I decided it 
was only fair to finish out the week, 
despite the fact even the manager 
expressed some concern. 

At the end of the week, when I 
collected, we grossed $200 more on 
the pinballs than the previous week—a 
larger jump than ever before experi¬ 
enced. Both the manager and I were 
flabbergasted. 

Still I was afraid that perhaps I'd 
lost some of my steady, adult custom¬ 
ers. One evening when I stopped at 
Bahama Lanes, I found one of them in 
the cocktail lounge and timidly asked, 
"What do you think of my new 1/25c 
pricing policy on pinballs?" 

"Hell, it doesn't bother me a bit," 
my steady-customer replied, surprising 
me. 

"In fact," he added, "you've gotten 


rid of some of the younger trouble- 
-makers and gained more adult 
customers." 

He added that he understood what I 
spelled out on the message inserted in 
the machines about rising costs. Even 
some of the younger customers 
sounded knowledgeable about eco¬ 
nomics, proclaiming a quarter today 
isn't worth much more than a nickel 
or dime of yesteryear. High-school- 
aged young people today live in a state 
of super-change, an age of "future- 
shock" arrived. They have learned to 
accept rapid changes. 

As time progressed, the machines 
have experienced heavier play and an 
increase in profits. In the bowling 
center, the 1/25c pricing pays off 
handsomely during peak periods like 
Christmas vacation and tournaments, 
where an influx of additional custom¬ 
ers provides a substantial bonus in the 
machines' cash boxes. 

After one month provided an 
adequate test at Bahama Lanes, we 
converted about 10 more pinballs to 
1/25c pricing at Santa Anita Lanes, 
Arcadia, also owned by Brown. At 
Santa Anita Lanes, we broke our 
all-time pinball grossing record for one 
week on a Gottlieb Big Indian machine 
($250), thanks to $1/25c pricing. 
There we didn't even have to insert 
any message inside the machine. 
Rumors that the price change was 
coming paved the way for us. 

At both Bahama and Santa Anita 
Lanes, we try to keep one or two 
(Please Turn Page) 


Times get good-times get bad. 
Meanwhile 

Kiddierama gets bigger and bigger. 
Somebody must be buying them. 
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(Continued) 

machines (that weren't grossing well) 
set on 2/25c. We have been amazed at 
how this has increased the gross, while 
not detracting from the 1/25c 
machines. It also saves us money by 
not having to trade in what we 
thought were obsolete machines. 

At our other bowling center 


accounts, we have instituted a more 
variable-pricing policy. Because one 
bowl is located amid more highly- 
competitive shopping center arcades, 
we have introduced 1/25c pricing only 
on new pinball games. Through evolu¬ 
tion, we plan to change over to all for 
1/25c as new games are introduced 


into the game room at that bowl. 
Hopefully, the competitors will ob¬ 
serve, if we can get 1/25c, they can, 
too, and everyone will be better off, 
just like past changes with 3/25c to 
2/25c. 

The result should be a healthier 
industry. 


Pricing lessons in the record business 


Inside the Record Business, by Clive 
Davis, has some remarks regarding 
pricing that amusement machine ope¬ 
rators might apply to their own busi¬ 
nesses. 

Davis, who joined Columbia 
Records as an attorney and rose to 
president within a relatively short 
time, was faced with a pricing problem 
in 1967. Moreover, Columbia's pre-tax 
profits had dropped to $5 million, or 
less than $2.5 million after taxes. 

Davis, studying the Ip prices of 
around $3.79 at that time, surveyed 
other entertainment prices, such as $3 
to see a first-run movie (two hours of 
entertainment), whereas the record 
album would provide hundreds of 
hours of listening pleasure. A Broad¬ 
way show for $15, or $30 for two 
people, might be compared with one- 
tenth of the cast album price. 

"Something had to change," Davis 
reasoned. "I knew that rack jobbers 
and retail dealers would protest a price 
rise. They wanted to keep their pre¬ 
sent margins and they were vocal in 
their stubborn belief that the public 
would not pay more for records. And, 
by instinct, a salesman doesn't like 
prices to go up." 

In March, 1967, David introduced 
"variable pricing." He raised the price 
one dollar and inserted a poster inside 
each to justify the increase for two 
major albums. 

"It worked," Davis recalls. "Each 


album sold extremely well. The con¬ 
troversy was never to arise again." 

Next he observed that their manu¬ 
facturing plants had an oversupply of 
inventory stacked in warehouses. He 
was told a duplication of stereo and 
monaural records caused most of those 
problems. 

He decided to raise monaural list 
price on albums from $3.79 to $4.79, 
the same as stereo, to eliminate 
monaural records gradually. 

At first, due to many monaural 
returns, there was some economic 
chaos, and Davis was blamed as "the 
man taking the industry over a cliff." 

"Yet, a year later," muses Davis in 
his book, "this was considered a bold 
marketing move. 

"Monaural albums were almost 
extinct and the list price of albums 
had been raised another dollar. A lot 
of marginal record companies sudden¬ 
ly felt quite secure and many messy 
inventory problems were solved." 

Applying Davis' bold moves to the 
amusement machine industry, why 
should flipper-pinball games be priced 
at 2/25c (or, worse yet, 3/25c) when 
video and arcade-type games are 
already 1/25c, or even 50c? It's the 
flipper games that cost the operator 
more for maintenance in labor and 
parts. Moreover, even at 1 game/25c, 
pinball type games remain a better 
entertainment bargain for the players, 
because they are not timed, except to 


the skill of the player and free addi¬ 
tional games may be won. 

Also, if there is variable pricing 
introduced with pinball, the operator 
may choose to set his newer games at 
1/25c and get extra play out of his 
older games that he might otherwise 
have to trade in for lack of play by 
setting them at 2/25c. Where there are 
a lot of pinball games at one location, 
this system usually works out well. 
The new games produce the demand 
for play that commands 1/25c pricing, 
whereas 2/25c on the older games may 

be your best help to salvage a pinball 
game you thought had outlived its 
usefulness. 

Just as record players didn't stop 
buying records when the price went up 
first $1, then another $1 later for LP's, 
pinball players won't quite playing 
because operators raise the price from 
2/25c to 1/25c. And, like the record 
industry discovered with marginal 
companies, there may be a lot more 
healthier amusement machine opera¬ 
tors, financially speaking. 


Oil wells don't pump out 
all the oil in 6 months. 

Like an oil well 

Kiddierama keeps right on pumping. 
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'Tommy' can we see you, can we hear you, 
can we watch you play a mean pinball? 


Three leading corporations in three 
of America's foremost entertainment 
industries are already cranking up what 
must be rated as one of the most 
extravagant promotions ever. No 
wonder why. "Tommy," the rock 
opera-turned-rock-movie based on a 
"deaf, dumb and blind kid" who "sure 
plays a mean pinball" has got to be a 
natural hit. 

It's obviously got the cast in 
Ann-Margaret, Roger Daltry, et al; the 
musicians in Tina Turner, Elton John, 
Eric Clapton and Peter Townsend and 
the Who, the latter producers of the 
first album; and, of course, the central 
theme of pinball machines is an 
ultimate novelty. 

The original rock opera recording of 
"Tommy" firmly established The Who 


Some 128 male-female table soccer 
teams excited throngs of spectators 
near the conclusion of the week-long 
Nut Goodie II foosball finals in Minne¬ 
sota in early February, particularly 
when several girls questioned the 
gender of one of the participants. 

Midway through the first round of 
eliminations in the mixed doubles 
event Friday, Feb. 7, several of the 
female contestants reported to tourna¬ 
ment headquarters a suspicious- 
looking "girl" in the contest, said Kirk 
McKennon, promotion director for 
Hanson Distributing Co. of Minne¬ 
apolis, one of the sponsors. 

"Upon further investigation, tour¬ 
nament officials were faced with the 
problem of determining if the person 
was in fact a male, as some feminine 
contestants suspected. (In previous 
tournaments there has been no set 
procedure for determining entrants' 
gender) Makeup, shoulder-length hair, 
a bonnet and padding in the right 
places did a good cover-up job on the 
exterior, but the decidly masculine 


as one of the classic aggregates in 
rockdom several years ago. The album 
sold millions and helped usher in an 
excitingly new concept of rock. 

Columbia Pictures last year secured 
the rights to the movie production and 
began collaborating with Polydor 
Records, who helped round up the 
healthy field of artists and produced the 
movie soundtrack. Both the movie and 
the soundtrack were scheduled for 
release this month, accompanied by a 
massive promotional campaign. 

Bally Manufacturing Corporation 
also wisely got in on the act, and is 
planning a rather elaborate distributor- 
oriented promotion of its own. Bally 
executive Tom Nieman told Play 
Meter this month that the firm is 
centering its promotion around the 


voice was a dead give-away," McKen¬ 
non said. 

"Even though the debate was still 
open as to whether or not this was a 
legitimate team, the match went on as 
scheduled with the questionable team 
losing," he added. 

Winners of the mixed competition 
were Dave Schmoll and Kristi Lich- 
tenauer of Kennedy Sr. High, Minne¬ 
apolis, in first place and Mike Belz and 
Nancy Hanson of Moundsview High, 
St. Paul, in second. 

Belz and partner Brent Bednar 
duplicated their efforts from the Nut 
Goodie I finals and took first place 
again in the open doubles competition. 
Nut Goodie I second place winners, 
Jim Wiswell and Doug Furry of Auro- 
ra-Hoyt Lakes High in Aurora, came in 
second again in the Nut Goodie II 
finals. 

Follow-up activities include a 
$10,000 Salted Nut Roll foosball tour¬ 
ney April 5-7 and an Iowa High School 
student Nut Goodie tourney. 


introduction of a new machine, appro¬ 
priately called "Wizard." The flipper 
game was designed with silk screened 
prints of some of the movie's major 
stars on its backglass and will be 
released shortly. 

But before the new flipper game is 
introduced to the general market, Bally 
will preview delivery by giving away 
early runs of the model at promotions 
in 10 or 15 key United States cities. 

Nieman said, though, that three 
cities around which the promotion will 
center have been decided upon —New 
York, Los Angeles and Chicago. The 
New York promotion will kick things off 
just prior to the movie's release in that 
city the week of March 18. Bally was 
still planning the promotion in New 
York, but Nieman said efforts were 
being made to sponsor celebrity 
competition in a major display window 
on Manhattan. 

Incidentally, the promotion just 
happens to coincide with pending New 
York legislation which will heavily 
affect the legal status of pinballs in the 
state. It will also serve to promote the 
movie, which opens in New York at the 
conclusion of the Bally-Columbia pro¬ 
motion. 

The Los Angeles promotion, which 
will be similar to the New York one, will 
be climaxed by a similar flipper game 
giveaway on March 21. 

The manufacturing firm was plan¬ 
ning a small early run of the machines 
to supply distributors for the pro¬ 
motions in March. The machine itself 
should attract a lot of attention on 
location, Nieman said, because it is 
easily connected to the movie and the 
original album. 

Nieman was obviously excited about 
the promotion planned by all three 
corporations, saying that the movie 
may help the amusement industry in 
many ways. "Anything that gets the 
American public to think of our games 
as good entertainment helps the whole 
industry," he opined. "This could turn 
out to be one of the most profitable 
things that has hit our industry in many 
a year and I mean it in more ways than 
one." 


Fake Ms. challenges misses 
in Nut Goodie doubles 
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For operators trying to add new life to Gran Trak 10’s, West 
Coast contributing editor Gener Beley reports Atari still offers 
new logic boards with an earned free game at 20 or 40, but he 
adds that the company no longer ships the boards to distributors. 
They must be ordered from the factory in Los Gatos, Calif. “This 
added incentive made collections soar again,” says Beley. 

LEGALLY SPEAKING: A St. Louis Circuit judge ruled 
recently that the Missouri sales tax does not apply to pinball 
machines or to similar amusement devices. Wonder if he’s kept up 
with the Louisiana case? Like the Pelican State’s revenue director, 
Missouri’s tax man wanted to reverse a 35-year policy exempting 
amusement machines from the tax. 

Michigan Association members won a stall in the fight against a 
state bill aimed at adding more taxes and fees to locations with 
more than three pinball machines (see Pocket Chance/Feb.). The 
group’s legislative counsel convinced the sponsoring legislator that 
self-policing from within the association would help clear up the 
problems in the community which spawned the pressures for the 
legislation. Action on the bill has been postponed to give Music 
Operators of Michigan a chance to prove their point. Best of luck, 
men and women of MOM. 


PACKET CHANCE 

Wisconsin’s Music Merchants Association, meanwhile, will try 
again to get out from under the state’s four per cent sales tax. “It’s 
a case of double taxation,” says Director Len Roulier, “with 
operators paying a tax when they buy equipment and supplies.” A 
bill to exempt gross receipts from the tax failed by one vote last 
year. 

ASSOCIATIONS, SEND US your news. We hope to be 
represented at as many state meetings as possible this year, but 
until our staff grows, we’d like to count on individual associations 
to send us important items, which will either be printed in this 
column or, if they deserve it, in other departments of the 
magazine. 

Wisconsin Music Merchant Association’s advisory committee is 
planning an apprenticeship program to train coin machine techni¬ 
cians. Until a definite program is developed, the committee will i 

meet frequently and member operators and non-members are * 

urged to attend, says executive director Leonard Roulier. 

Wisconsin ops are also attempting a new angle at the association 
convention mid-April — having a serviceman in exhibit booths to 1 

answer questions. The idea, according to Roulier, is to let ops’ 
service people talk directly with manufacturers’ service people. 

Another new approach to your run-of-the-pin convention will be 
informal discussion groups following the Sunday morning break¬ 
fast. 

“WE’VE COME A LONG WAY BABY” is the proud line in the 
center of the first page of the first issue of the one-year-old Ohio 
Music and Amusement Association’s newsletter. One of the finest 
newsletters we’ve seen yet, “Keeping Attuned” is informative and 
apparently vital to the progressive coin industryite in Ohio. The 
sheet features news, legislative proposals of importance to the 
industry and names and phone numbers of important state agency 
heads. 
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Thrive on 

competition 


BRIARWDOD 

has the games 
your customers will pay 

to play,because... 


win 



BRIARWOOD 



COIN-OP 


GAME 


Designed and built by BRUNSWICK^-the world’s largest 
maker of billiard tables since 1845. Our all-new 
coin-op table sets up fast, needs little maintenance. 

Ball returns are behind tamper-proof window. 


The original! One of the biggest success stories of 
the 70’s. This is the game that has a proven profit- 
history in thousands of locations. It’s a consistent 
top money-maker! 


U.S. PAT. NO. 3,773,325 

OTHER U.S. & INTERNATIONAL 
PATENTS PENDING AND ISSUED. 








has the action. 




The briarwood line is the action line. Games that are 
challenging, fast-moving, competitive—and mone y makin g. 


U.S. PAT. NO. 3,770,271 


Everybody loves “a day at the races” —and here’s 
the game that makes it happen. Players compete 
against 1, 2 or 3 opponents or against digital timer 
and track record. Coin chute adjusts for 25C or 50c play. 
Also available in BRUNSWICK ROAD RACE™ version. 


PATENT PENDING 


Get in on the action. Mail this card today! 


YES. You’ve got a good-looking line of action games. 
Fill me in on the PROFITS they can start making for me. 


BR«ARWOOO 


Name_ 
Title_ 


The exciting new “contact sport” by 
BRUNSWICK?Life-size, fast paced. 
Two-sided, so two or more players 
can play simultaneously for double 
the action. Flashing lights, digital 
timer, sound package —it’s a winner. 


Location_ 

Address__ 

City_State_Zip. 

Phone_ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

















The briarwood' Line 
of action games 
puts gou in the moneg. 



You can count on BRIARWOOD' games for 
consistent profits. 


For complete information on the BRIARWOOD' 
Line of action games, send the Reply Card below 
or, faster yet, call Bob Nixon, National Sales Manager, 
at 312/982-6000. 


BRIARWOOD' coin games have a lot going for them— 
and for you. These are popular, profitable sports- 
action games that customers respond to in a big way. 

They appeal to players of all ages and give each 
player the opportunity to match his coordination 
and reflexes against other players or the game itself. 

They involve your customers in active, exciting 
participation. Best of all, this is the line that’s built 
by BRUNSWICK®and backed by the famous BRUNSWICK® 
name. Every game in the BRIARWOOD' line is built 
to high standards of performance and is easily installed, 
needs only minimum maintenance. 


GAME 


PHOTO 

FINISH 

GAME 
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FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 
35 

SKOKIE, ILL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Bob Nixon, national sales manager 
Briarwood Division 

BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 

One Brunswick Plaza 
Skokie, Illinois 60076 
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The Briarwood™ Line 
puts you in the money. 
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Anderson asks distributors 
to ponder fate 


The future of the coin amusement 
industry could be jeopardized if garage 
factory games manufacturers are al¬ 
lowed to bleed the current boom in 
amusement devices, believes Ken 
Anderson, domestic sales manager for 
Chicago Dynamic Industries Inc. 
(Chicago Coin). 

"We must analyze what we buy and 
we must analyze from whom we are 
buying," Anderson told distributors in 
a letter he wrote at the beginning of 
1975. "I believe it should be brought 
to the attention of each of us that 
several companies can sprout up and 
do only that, to the ultimate disad¬ 
vantage of all of us." 

The development of new manu¬ 
facturing concerns during 1974 sug¬ 
gests a new era in the coin machine 
business, Anderson believes, but he 
cautioned the distributors who re¬ 
ceived his letter to give a lot of 
thought to the future of the industry 
and how each individual can protect 
himself and the industry. 

An area of concern, Anderson said, 
is the video game industry. Television 
games are here to stay, he believes, 
"not on an exclusive basis, but cer¬ 
tainly on a full-time basis. The cri¬ 
terion for producing successful tv 
games are to be inventive and origi¬ 


nal." But foremost, the executive 
added, the "companies making these 
games must commit themselves to a 
lifetime of making games for our 
industry. With that, they must be 
prepared to take the bad times with 
the good times." 

Anderson wonders if that has been 
the case to date. Too often, he says, it 
seems that a person will go out and 
spend all of the $10,000 he has saved 
over the years to set up a small 
manufacturing concern without giving 
thought to the basic services coin 
operators and distributors expect from 
their manufacturers. "Consequently, 
this small company can go out, rent a 
small building, engineer its boards, 
have the cabinets built, hire 15-20 
people to assemble them and sell them 
to you, the distributor, for less money 
than a major manufacturer. 

"Of course, he can. He has no 
overhead. He may also be out of 
business in a year. But in the mean¬ 
time, he has skimmed the cream off 
the top and that makes it increasingly 
difficult for the major manufacturers 
to get their necessary sales for ex¬ 
istence." Such a small manufacturer 
may often not plan for such things as 
parts, advertising, continued produc¬ 


tion, running inventories and proper 
distributorships, Anderson added. 

Anderson asks distributors to think 
over the situation he described and 
answer for themselves whether it oc¬ 
curs daily and whether the end effect 
will be a beneficial one for them and 
their industry. If distributors think the 
result is negative, he asks that they 
work in 1975 toward insuring a more 
positive direction to the coin amuse¬ 
ment maching business. 

Orleans’ Nims 

hosts Rock-Ola 
service schools 

A.M.A. Distributors, New Orleans- 
based Rock-Ola distributor, recently 
hosted four phonograph service 
schools for operator service personnel 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, according 
to A.M.A. President Robert E. Nims. 

Classes on the latest Rock-Ola 
models were held in New Orleans and 
Lafayette, La., and in Jackson and 
Gulfport, Miss. Bill Findlay, Rock-Ola 
field service engineer, conducted the 
four classes attended by a total of 48 
service men. Each class began at 3:30 
and concluded at 7:30. Major empha¬ 
sis was placed on the improved power 
and amplification systems found in the 
new 160 and 100 selection Rock-Ola 
phonographs. 



BOB NIMS (second from left), presi¬ 
dent of A.M.A. Distributors, discussed 
the schedule of four service schools 


conducted by William Findlay (cent- Etheridge and John Asprodites. 
er), Rock-Ola Field Service Manager, 
with Sonny Wolz (left), Larken 
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BLACK WATER DOOBI E BROTHERS/Warner 

Bros. 8062 12 


HAVE YOU NEVER BEEN MELLOW OLIVIA NEWTON-JOHN/ 

MCA 40349 

MY EYES ADORED YOU FRANKIE VALLi/Private Stock 003 
PICK UP THE PIECES AVERAGE WHITE BAND/Atlantic 3229 
LADY MARMALADE LABELLE/Epic 8-50048 
BEST OF MY LOVE EAGLES/Asylum 45218 
LADY STYX/Wooden Nickel WB 10102 (RCA) 

LOVIN’ YOU MINNIE RIPERTON/Epic 8-50057 
YOU’RE NO GOOD LINDA RONSTADT/Capitol 3990 
POETRY MAN PHOEBE SNOW/Shelter 40353 (MCA) 
LONELY PEOPLE AMERICA/Warner Bros. 8048 
DON’T CALL US, WE’LL CALL YOU SUGARLOAF/ 

JERRY CORBETTA/C la ridge 402 

NO NO SONG RINGO STARR/Apple 1880 
EXPRESS B. T. EXPRESS/Roadshow 7001 (Scepter) 

ROLL ON DOWN THE HIGHWAY BACHMAN-TURNER 

OVERDRIVE/Mercury 73656 

YOU ARE SO BEAUTIFUL JOE COCKER/A&M 1641 
FIRE OHIO PLAYERS/Mercury 73643 
I AM LOVE JACKSON FIVE/Motown Ml 31 OF 
SUPERNATURAL THING PT. 1 BEN E. KING/Atlantic 3241 

SHAME, SHAME, SHAME SHIRLEY (AND COMPANY) 

Vibration 532 (All Platinum) 

MY BOY ELVIS PRESLEY/RCA PB 10191 

EMMA HOT CHOCOLATE/Big Tree 16031 (Atlantic) 

UP IN A PUFF OF SMOKE POLLY BROWN/GTO 1002 (ABC) 

CAN’T GET IT OUT OF MY HEAD ELECTRIC LIGHT 

ORCHESTRA/United Artists XW 573-X 

(HEY WON’T YOU PLAY) ANOTHER SOMEBODY DONE 
SOMEBODY WRONG SONG B.J. THOMAS/ABC ABP 12054 
PART OF THE PLAN DAN FOGELBERG/Epic 8-50055 

ONCE YOU GET STARTED RUFUS Featuring CHAKA KHAN/ 

ABC 12066 

CHEVY VAN SAMMY JOHNS/GRC 2046 
TO THE DOOR OF THE SUN AL MARTINO/Capitol 3987 
SAD SWEET DREAMER SWEET SENSATION/Pye 71002 (ATV) 
THE SOUTH’S GONNA DO IT CHARLIE DANIELS BAND/ 

Kama Sutra 598 

HARRY TRUMAN CHICAGO/Columbia 3-10092 
MANDY BARRY MANILOW/Bell 45-613 (Arista) 
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15 
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7 
11 
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34 

32 

NEVER LET HER GO DAV 

35 

11 

SOME KIND OF WONDEF 

36 

29 

MOVIN’ ON BAD COMP/ 

37 

14 

DOCTOR’S ORDERS CARC 

38 

26 

NIGHTINGALE CAROLE K 

39 

17 

#9 DREAM JOHN LENN< 

ED 

54 

SATIN SOUL LOVE UNLII 

41 

38 

I’M A WOMAN MARIA t 

42 

39 

1 FOUGHT THE LAW SA/V 

EO 

49 

EMOTION HELEN REDDY, 


44 

DON’T TAKE YOUR LOV 

45 

42 

BOOGIE ON REGGAE Wi 

46 

48 

1 GET LIFTED GEORGE A, 

47 

52 

BUTTER BOY FANNY/Ca: 

48 

51 

I’LL BE HOLDING ON AL 

EO 

58 

THE BERTHA BUTT BOO 


62 

LONG TALL GLASSES LEC 

El 

60 

1 WANNA LEARN A LOV 

ED 

61 

L-O-V-E (LOVE) AL GREEI 

53 

45 

GET DANCIN’ DISCO TEX 

54 

55 

PLEASE MR. PRESIDENT F 

B3 

64 

WE’RE ALMOST THERE Ml 

ED 

66 

DON’T LET GO COMMA 
PLAN 

57 


— PHILADELPHIA FF 


58 

46 

LOOK IN MY EYES PRET' 

59 

56 

PLEASE MR. POSTMAN ( 

m 

70 

HUSH/I'M ALIVE BLUE S\ 

61 

67 

LOVE CORPORATION HUE 

62 

68 

WALKING IN RHYTHM Bl 

m 

75 

DANCE THE KUNG FU CA 

m 

73 

LOVE FINDS ITS OWN W; 

65 

69 

GOOD TIMES, ROCK & R 

THE CONTII 

m 

78 

IT’S A MIRACLE BARRY / 


Top 20 Soul 
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ID GATES/Elektra 45223 

9 

B2 

81 

FUL GRAND FUNK/Capitol 4002 

13 


77 

^NY/Swan Song 70101 (Atlantic) 

7 

m 

L DOUGLAS/Midland Inti. 



MB 10113 (RCA) 

15 



NG/Ode 66106 (A&M) 

10 

ED 

80 

)N/Apple 1878 

AITED ORCHESTRA/20th Century 

11 

71 

79 

2162 

4 



UJLDAUR/Reprise 1319 

10 

ED 

82 

NEELY/A&M 1651 

6 

73 

74 

Capitol 4021 

5 

74 

76 

: FROM ME MANHATTANS/ 


ED 

86 

Columbia 3-10045 

9 

ED 

85 

)MAN STEVIE WONDER/ 


77 

47 

Tamla T54254 (Motown) 

17 

78 

84 

cCRAE/TK 1007 

9 



□ blanca 814 

DOWNING/Chess 2158 

7 

5 

ED 

88 

HE JIMMY CASTOR BUNCH/ 


80 

87 

Atlantic 3232 

4 

m 

_ 

SAYER/Warner Bros. 8043 

3 


91 

E SONG HARRY CHAPIN/ 




Elektra 45236 

4 



I/Hi 5N 2282 (London) 

3 1 

m 

— 

It THE SEX-O-LETTES/Chelsea 3004 

15 

85 

89 

UILA WEBB/20th Century/ 



_ 

Westbound WT 5001 

5 

87 

94 

:HAEL JACKSON/Motown Ml 341 F 

3 

88 

93 

IDER CODY AND HIS LOST 


89 

90 


ET AIRMEN/Warner Bros. 8073 J 

EEDOM ELTON JOHN 

BAND/MCA 40364 


90 

91 


JACKIE BLUE OZARK MOUNTAIN DAREDEVILS/A&M 1654 4 

KILLER QUEEN QUEEN/Elektra 45226 4 

HE DON’T LOVE YOU (LIKE I LOVE YOU) TONY ORLANDO & 

DAWN/Elektra 45240 1 

BEFORE THE NEXT TEARDROP FALLS FREDDY FENDER/ 

ABC/Dot DOA 17540 4 

I’VE BEEN THIS WAY BEFORE NEIL DIAMOND/ 

Columbia 3-10084 4 

SHOESHINE BOY EDDIE KENDRICKS/Tamla T54257F 
CHANGES LOGGINS & MESSINA/Columbia 3-10077 
MY ELUSIVE DREAMS CHARLIE RICH/Epic 8-50064 
SHINING STAR EARTH, WIND & FIRE/Columbia 3-10090 
HOW LONG ACE/Anchor ANC 2100 (ABC) 

LAUGHTER IN THE RAIN NEIL SEDAKA/Rocket 40313 (MCA) 2 
•EVERYBODY WANTS TO FIND A BLUEBIRD 

RANDY EDELMAN/20th Century 2134 
SWING YOUR DADDY JIM GILSTRAP/Roxbury 2006 

(Chelsea) 

I HAVE A DREAM DONNY OSMOND/MGM 14781 
TANGLED UP IN BLUE BOB DYLAN/Columbia 3-10106 1 

LEONA WET WILLIE/Capricorn CPS 0224 (WB) 3 

WHAT AM I GONNA DO WITH YOU BARRY WHITE/ 

20th Century 2177 1 

SHOWDOWN ODIA COATES/United Artist' XW601-X 1 

TURN TO STONE JOE WALSH/ABC Dunhiil 15026 3 

SHAVING CREAM BENNY BELL/Vanguard 35183 1 

ANGEL ATLANTA RHYTHM SECTION/Polydor 14262 3 

MY LITTLE LADY BLOODSTONE/London 5N 1061 3 

THEME FROM THE PROPHET (PLEASURE IS A FREEDOM 

SONG/ON LOVE) RICHARD HARRIS/Atlantic 3238-A 2 

THE PILL LORETTA LYNN/MCA 40358 1 

TOUCH ME BABY (REACHING OUT FOR YOUR LOVE) 






TAMIKO JONES/Arista 0110 

1 


1 

92 

95 

SNEAKY SNAKE TOM T. HALL/Mercury 73641 

2 



93 

96 

DEVIL IN THE BOTTLE T. G. SHEPPARD/Melodyland 


Y WOMAN TONY ORLANDO & 




M6002F (Motown) 

3 

DAWN/Bell 45-620 (Arista) 

13 

94 

98 

LIVE YOUR LIFE BEFORE YOU DIE POINTER SISTERS/ 


\RPENTERS/A&M 1646 

16 



ABC Blue Thumb BTA 262 

2 

'EDE/EMI 4029 (Capitol) 

3 

95 

97 

LIKE A SUNDAY MORNING LANA CANTRELL/Polydor 14261 

4 

1 CORPORATION/RCA PB 10200 

4 

96 

99 

WHERE HAVE THEY GONE JIMMY BEAUMONT & 


kCKBYRDS/Fantasy 736 

3 



THE SKYLINERS/Capitol 3979 

2 

L DOUGLAS/20th Century 2168 

3 

97 

L 

100 

RUNAWAY CHARLIE KULIS/Playboy 6023 

2 

Y GLADYS KNIGHT & THE PIPS/ 


98 

— 

YOU’RE A PART OF ME SUSAN JACKS/Mercury 73649 

1 

Buddah 453 

4 

99 

— 

AMIE PURE PRAIRIE LEAGUE/RCA PB 10181 

1 

ILL FLASH CADILLAC & 


100 

— 

BUMP ME BABY, PT. 1 DOOLEY SILVERSPOON/ 


ENTAL KIDS/Private Stock 006 

5 



Cotton 636 (Arista) 

1 

ANILOW/Arista 0108 

2 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


3 LADY MARMALADE 

Labelle/Epic 8-50048 

1 PICK UP THE PIECES 

Average White Band/Atlantic 3229 

5 SUPERNATURAL THING PT. 1 

Ben E. King/Atlantic 3241 

2 I BELONG TO YOU 

Love Unlimited/20th Century TC 2141 

10 SHAME, SHAME, SHAME 

Shirley (And Company)/Vibration 532 

8 SUPER DUPER LOVE, PART 1 

Sugar Billy/Fast Track 2501 (Mainstream) 

4 HAPPY PEOPLE 

Temptations/Gordy G1738 (Motown) 

11 I AM LOVE 

Jackson Five/Motown M1310F 

12 EXPRESS , . , 7om /q ♦ i 

B.T. Express/Roadshow 7001 (Scepter) 

Minnie Riperton/Epic 8-50057 
Earth, Wind 8- Fire/Columbia 3-10090 


14 LOVIN' YOU 

15 SHINING STAR 


Behind the Mardi Gras clown paint, 
the nation's newsmagazine readers 
might never have guessed it was their 
favorite country-western / rock 'n 'roll 
duo without the tagline, Paul and Linda 
McCartney. 

In New Orleans since mid-January, 
the sometime Beatle jovially played 
Martian to a gaggle of reporters in 
mid-February aboard the riverboat 
Voyageur, confounding them with 
horrid mimickry of a "New Orleans 
accent." (If you've been to Brooklyn, 
you've heard one of the many accents 
of New Orleans.) 

Paul, Linda and their band Wings 
(Denny Laine, Jimmy McCulloch and 
Joe English) bandied about on the 
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6 RHYME TYME PEOPLE 

Kool & The Gang/Delite 1563 (PIP) 

7 DON'T CHA LOVE IT 

Miracles/Tamla T54256F (Motwon) 

9 I GET LIFTED 

George McCrae/TK 1007 

23 SHOESHINE BOY 

Eddie Kendricks/Tamla T54257F (Motown) 

18 JUST AS LONG AS WE'RE 
TOGETHER (IN MY LIFE, THERE WILL 
NEVER BE ANOTHER) 

Gloria Scott/Casablanca 815 

17 TOBY/THAT'S HOW LONG 

Chi-Lites/Brunswick 55515 

21 REMEMBER WHAT I TOLD YOU TO 


Charts courtesy < 



19 

20 


FORGET 

Tavares/Capitol 4010 

26 SATIN SOUL 

Love Unlimited Orchestra/20th Century TC 2162 

24 STAR ON A TV SHOW/ HEY GIRL 


Stylistics/Avco 4649 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING - TOP 100 


AMIE Robert Alan Ringe 

(McKenzie/Dunbar, BMI) . 99 

ANGEL Buddy Buie w. R. Nix, J. R. Cobb 
(Low-Sal, BMI) . 87 

BEFORE THE NEXT TEARDROP FALLS 

Huey Meaux (Shelby Singleton, BMI) 70 

BEST OF MY LOVE (Kicking Bear/ 

Benchmark, BMI) . 6 

BLACK WATER Ted Templeman 

(Landsdowne/WB, ASCAP) . 1 

BOOGIE ON REGGAE WOMAN Stevie 

Wonder (Jobete/Black Bull, ASCAP) . 45 

BUMP ME BABY PT. 1 Sonny Casella 

(Springfield, ASCAP) . 100 

BUTTER BOY Vini Poncia (Tinkle Tunes/ 
Braintree, BMI) . 47 

CAN'T GET IT OUT OF MY HEAD 

Jeff Lynne (Yellow Dog, ASCAP) . 24 

CHANGES Jim Messina (Jasperilla, 

ASCAP) . 73 

CHEVY VAN Jay Senter & Larry Knechtel 
(Act One, BMI) . 28 

DANCE THE KUNG FU Biddu 

(Corren/Wolfsongs, MCPS) . 63 

DEVIL IN THE BOTTLE Jack Gilmer 

(Sunbar, SESAC) . 93 

DOCTOR'S ORDERS Ed O'Loughlin 

(Cookaway, ASCAP) . 37 

DON'T CALL US, WE'LL CALL YOU 
Frank Slay (Claridge/Corbetta, ASCAP) 12 
DON'T LET GO John Boylan 

(Screen Gems-Col, BMi) . 56 

DON'T TAKE YOUR LOVE FROM ME 
Manhattans & B. Martin (Mighty 
Three/Golden Fleece, BMI)) . 44 


EMMA Mickie Most (Buddah, ASCAP) . 22 

EMOTION Joe Wissert (WB, ASCAP) . 43 

EVERYBODY WANTS TO FIND A 
BLUEBIRD Michael Stewart (Irving/ 

Piano Picker, BMI) . 78 


EXPRESS Jeff Lane (Triple O/Jeff-Mar, BMI) 14 

FIRE Ohio Players (Ohio Players/ 

Unichappell, BMI) . 17 


GET DANCIN' Bob Crewe (Heart's Delight, 

BMI; Kenny Nolan/Coral Rock, ASCAP) 53 
GOOD TIMES, ROCK & ROLL Toxey 

French (Dunbar BMI) . 65 

HARRY TRUMAN James William Guercio 
(Lamminations/ Big Elk ASCAP) 32 

HAVE YOU NEVER BEEN MELLOW 

John Farrar (ATV, BMI) . 2 

HE DON'T LOVE YOU (LIKE I LOVE YOU) 

Hank Medress & Dave Appell 

(Conrad, BMI) . 69 

(HEY WON'T YOU PLAY) ANOTHER 
SOMEBODY DONE SOMEBODY 
WRONG SONG Chips Moman (Press/ 

Tree, BMI) . 25 

HOW LONG John Anthony (American 

Broadcasting, ASCAP) . 76 

HUSH/I'M ALIVE Ben Pelmers 

(Lowrey/Big Seven, BMI) . 60 

I AM LOVE J. Marcellino & M. Larson 
(Jobete, ASCAP/Stone Diamond, BMI).... 18 

I FOUGHT THE LAW Bobby Hart & Danny 

Janssen (Acuff-Rose, BMI) . 42 

I GET LIFTED H. W. Casey, R. Finch 

(Sherlyn, BMI) . 46 

I HAVE A DREAM Mike Curb & Don Costa 
(First Central/The Kids, BMI) . 80 


I WANNA LEARN A LOVE SONG Paul 

Leka (Story Songs, ASCAP) . 51 

I'LL BE HOLDING ON Bongiovi, Monardo 
& Ellis (Heavy/Elbomo/Diagonal, BMI).. 48 

I'M A WOMAN J. Boyd & L. Waronker 

(Yellow Dog, ASCAP) . 41 

IT'S A MIRACLE Barry Manilow & 

Ron Dante (Kamikazi, BMI) . 66 

I'VE BEEN THIS WAY BEFORE Tom 
Catalano (Stonebridge, ASCAP) . 71 

JACKIE BLUE Glyn Johns & David Anderle 

(Lost Cabin, BMI) . 67 

KILLER QUEEN Roy Thomas & Queen 

(Feldman/Trident, ASCAP) . 68 

L-O-V-E (LOVE) Willie Mitchell 

(Jec/AI Green, BMI) . 52 

LADY John Ryan (Wooden Nickel, ASCAP) 7 
LADY MARMALADE A. Touissiant & 

V. Wickham (Stone, Diamond, BMI; 

Tanny Boy/Kenny Nolan, ASCAP) . 5 

LAUGHTER IN THE RAIN Sedaka & Appere 

(Don Kirshner, BMI/KEC, ASCAP) . 77 

LEONA Tom Dowd (No Exit, BMI) . 82 

LIKE A SUNDAY MORNING Joel Diamond 

(Silver Blue, ASCAP) . 95 

LIVE YOUR LIFE BEFORE YOU DIE David 
Rubinson & Friends (Polo Grounds, BMI) 94 
LONELY PEOPLE George Martin 

WB, ASCAP) . 11 

LONG TALL GLASSES Adam Faith & 

David Courtney (Chrysalis, ASCAP) . 50 

LOOK IN MY EYES PRETTY WOMAN 
H. Medress & D. Appell (ABC-Dunhill, 

BMI) . 58 
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Inside the studio, McCartney, Linda, 1 
Wings and reportedly several Jazz 
Country sessionmen have been record- 2 
ing a new album, to consist, the press 
was told, of rock, ballads and "some 
good old Wings music." Whether the 3 
"New Orleans sound" will be unmis- 
takeably present or whether Paul will 4 
have assimilated it and produced 
something uniquely his remains to be 5 
seen. Regardless of the musical 
heritage of the tracks, which Paul said 6 
may be released by Capitol sometime in 
April, jukebox operators are eagerly "7 
awaiting more chart-crossing music 
from the man from the band that ® 
Changed the World. 

Photo courtesy of Sidney Smith 



3 LINDA ON MY MIND 

5 BEFORE THE NEXT TEARDROP 

FALLS Freddy Fender/ABC/Dot DOA-17540 

4 RAINY DAY WOMAN 

Waylon Jennings/RCA PB-10142 

1 DEVIL IN THE BOTTLE 

T. G. Sheppard/Melodyland M6002F 

2 THE TIES THAT BIND 

Don Williams/ABC/Dot DOA-17531 

7 I PA N'T HELP IT 

Linda Ronstadt/Capitol 3990 

14 THE BARGAIN STORE 

Dolly Parton/RCA PB-10148 

12 SWEET SURRENDER 

John Denver/RCA PB-10148 

13 LOVIN' YOU WILL NEVER GROW 

OLD Lois Johnson/20th Century TC-2151 


11 I'M A BELIEVER 

Tommy Overstreet/ABC/Dot DOA-17533 

15 PENNY 

Joe Stampley/ABC/Dot DOA-17537 

17 WRITE ME A LETTER 

Bobby G. Rice/GRT 014 

6 I CARE/SNEAKY SNAKE 

Tom T. Hall/Mercury.73641 

22 MY ELUSIVE DREAMS 

Charlie Rich/Epic 8-50064 

26 HAVE YOU NEVER BEEN MELLOW 

Olivia Newton-John/MCA 40349 

19 A LITTLE BIT SOUTH OF 
SASKATOON 

Sonny James/Columbia 3-10072 

20 YOU ARE THE ONE 

Mel Tillis & Sherry Bryce/MGM 14776 

9 IT'S TIME TO PAY THE FIDDLER 

Cal Smith/MCA 40335 

10 WOLF CREEK PASS 

C. W. McCall/MGM 14764 

21 WHOEVER TURNED YOU ON 

David Wilkins/MCA 40345 


LOVE CORPORATION David Kershenbaum 


(JiAAi Lane/ Ensign, BMI) . 61 

LOVE FINDS ITS OWN WAY Kerner & 

Wise w. Knight, Guest & Patton 

(Keca, ASCAP) . 64 

LOVIN' YOU Scorbu Prod. 

(Dickie Bird, BMI) . 8 

MANDY B. Manilow & R. Dante (Screen 

Gems-Columbia/Wren, BMI) . 33 

MOVIN' ON Bad Company 

(Bad Co., ASCAP) . 36 

MY BOY (Colgems, ASCAP) . 21 

MY ELUSIVE DREAMS Billy Sherrill 

(Tree, BMI) . 74 

MY EYES ADORED YOU Bob Crewe (Stone 
Diamond/Tanny Boy, BMI; Kenny Nolan, 

ASCAP) . 3 

MY LITTLE LADY Mike Vernon 

(Crystal Jukebox, BMI) . 88 

NEVER LET HER GO David Gates 

(Kipahulu, ASCAP) . 34 

NIGHTINGALE Lou Adler (Colgems, 

ASCAP) . 38 

#9 DREAM John Lennon 

(Lennon/ATV, BMI) . 39 

NO NO SONG Richard Perry (Lady Jane, 

BMI) . 13 

ONCE YOU GET STARTED Bob Monaco 
(Sufur, ASCAP) . 27 

PART OF THE PLAN Joe Walsh 

(Hickory Grove, ASCAP) . 26 

PHILADELPHIA FREEDOM Gus Dudgeon 

(Big Pig/Leeds, ASCAP) . 57 

PICK UP THE PIECES Arif Mardin 
(AWB, BMI) . 4 


PLEASE MR. POSTMAN R. & K. Carpenter 


(Stone Agate, BMI/Jobete, ASCAP) . 59 

PLEASE MR. PRESIDENT DiAngelo, 

Carlisle & Mendelson (Bridgeport/ 

Verity, BMI) . 54 

POETRY MAN D. Airali, P. Ramone 
(Tarka, ASCAP) . 10 

ROLL ON DOWN THE HIGHWAY 
Randy Bachman (Eventide, CAPAC; 

Ranbach/Top Soil, BMI) . 15 

RUNAWAY Neil Portnow & John Miller 
(Vicki, BMI) . 97 

SAD SWEET DREAMER Tony Hatch & Des 

Parton (Leeds/Jackatone, ASCAP) . 30 

SATIN SOUL Barry White/ Soul Unltd. 

(Sa-Vette/January, BMI) . 40 

SHAME, SHAME SHAME Sylvia (Brendi, 

BMI) . 20 

SHAVING CREAM prod, not listed 

(Madison, BMI) . 86 

SHINING STAR Maurice White w. Charles 

Stepney (Saggiflame, ASCAP) . 75 

SHOESHINE BOY Frank Wilson, Leonard 

Caston (Stone Diamond, BMI) . 72 

SHOWDOWN Rick Hall (Anne-Rachel/ 

Yellow Dog, ASCAP) . 84 

SNEAKY SNAKE Jerry Kennedy 

(Hallnote, BMI) . 92 

SOME KIND OF WONDERFUL 

Jimmy lenner (Dandelion/Crash, BMI).... 35 

SUPERNATURAL THING PT. I 
Tony Silvester, Bert DeCoteau 

(Montage, BMI) . 19 

SWING YOUR DADDY Kenny Nolan 
(Kenny Nolan/Heart's Delight, BMI) . 79 


TANGLED UP IN BLUE prod, not listed 

(Ram's Horn, ASCAP) . 81 

THE BERTHA BUTT BOOGIE Castor-Pruitt 

(Jimpire, BMI) . 49 

THE PILL Owen Bradley 

(Coal Miner's/Guaranty, BMI) . 90 

THE SOUTH'S GONNA DO IT Paul 

Hornsby (Kama Sutra/Rada Dara, BMI).... 31 

THEME FROM THE PROPHET Jerry Wexler 

& Ed Mathews (Kahlil, BMI) . 89 

TO THE DOOR OF THE SUN 

Peter De Angelis (April, ASCAP) . 29 

TOUCH ME BABY (REACHING OUT FOR 
YOUR LOVE) Tamiko Jones (Bushka, 

ASCAP) . 91 

TURN TO STONE Joe Walsh & John 
Stronack (ABC-Dunhill/Barnstorm, BMI).. 85 
UP IN A PUFF OF SMOKE P. Swern & 

G. Shury (Almo, ASCAP) . 23 

WALKING IN RHYTHM Donald Byrd 

(Blackbyrd, BMI) . 62 

WE'RE ALMOST THERE Brian Holland 

(Gold Forever/Stone Diamond, BMI) . 55 

WHAT AM I GONNA DO WITH YOU 

Barry White (Sa-Vette/January, BMI).... 83 

WHERE HAVE THEY GONE Joe Rock 

(Lightning Rod, BMI) . 96 

YOU ARE SO BEAUTIFUL Jim Price 
(Almo/Preston, ASCAP; Irving/WEP, 

BMI) . 16 

YOU'RE NO GOOD Peter Asher 
(E. H. Morris/Jac/Blue Seas/ 

U.S. Songs, ASCAP) . 9 

YOU'RE A PART OF ME Harry Hinde 
(Chappell/Brown Shoes, ASCAP) . 98 
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Take the U.S. coin amusement in¬ 
dustry's MOA convention. Throw in a 
few more major distributor displays. 
Mix in a generous portion of gambling 
machines. Add a touch of interna¬ 
tional interest. Multiply it all by 10 
and put it all together inside a deca¬ 
dent Victorian hilltop palace. And 
you'll serve up the world's largest coin 
machine show - the Amusement 
Trades Exposition. 

As you may expect, PLAY METER 
cameras and notepads took in the 
incredible extravaganza Jan. 28-30 in 


THE BIGGEST ATTRACTION of the 
A.T.E. show in London was this 
$14,000 arcade piece that pits the 
player against a two-dimensional, life- 


(well, just barely) London, England. 

Attended by thousands of opera¬ 
tors from practically every imaginable 
city on earth, the exposition seemed 
to have lost much of its international 
flavor and appeared more of a British 
distributors' show instead. Americans 
and other nationalities were well-repre¬ 
sented in terms of attendance, but the 
bulk of attendants and exhibitors were 
British. Part of the reason for the 
seeming loss in internationalism was 
the lack of U.S. and Japanese manu¬ 
facturers' exhibits. Some Japanese 


size cowboy in a realistic gunfight. The 
young trigger here has just put a fatal 
slug into the shoulder of his menacing 
attacker. 


manufacturers, such as Sega and Taito, 
were absent completely from the 
show, although some of their repre¬ 
sentatives attended as visitors. U.S. 
manufacturers could not display their 
wares except through their European 
distributors. American gamesmen 
without European connections were 
left out in the fog. 

The few Americans present on the 
exhibition stands were shown side by 
side with a hodge-podge of other 
amusement devices offered by the 
same distributors, for unlike the 
American MOA show, which is a 
manufacturers' show, the A.T.E. 
booths are the wheeling and dealing 
sites for British and European distribu¬ 
tors. A typical stand is a mini-exhibi¬ 
tion in itself and might include a 
prominent phonograph line, at least 
one American-made pool table, a 
British combination pool-snooker 
table, .a cabinet-to-cabinet row of daz¬ 
zling new slot machines, a row of 
flipper games, a video game or two or 
three, an array of arcade pieces, and 
every imaginable type of gambling 
machine. 

An A.T.E. visitor could spend just 
one day at one stand. For that reason, 
the A.T.E. is a "business" — in the 
sense of heavyselling — show moreso 
than the MOA yearly gathering. Unlike 
most American distributors, European 
and British distributing companies are 
not restricted to specific territorial 
areas of coverage. Because of this, 
overseas distributors utilize the A.T.E. 
more for selling than showing and 
discussing industry problems. 

Overall, the exposition was impres¬ 
sive, even though as Americans we had 
to close our eyes to about 50 per cent 
of the equipment displayed because 
about that much of it was gambling 
machines. Some unusual pieces were 
displayed for the first time — a life-size 
coin-operated horse and a $14,000 
arcade piece that seemed right out of 
the movie West World. The piece 
places the customer inside a realistic 
"high noon" gunfight scene with a 
life-size opponent who shoots the 
player down if he's not quick enough. 
If the player is the quicker draw, the 
mannequin does a good John Wayne 
death routine. 



PLAY METER 





paradise 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE of a British- 
made six-pocket pool table with 
smaller pockets and reduced ball size. 


This "freak" table is causing consider¬ 
able concern among U.S. pool table 
manufacturers. 


Like a wavering mirage before busi¬ 
ness-hungry men, the once sumptuous 


American pool 


oasis for American flipper game manu¬ 
facturers in Spain has disintegrated 
under the heat of Spanish law and 
economics. 


snookeroos snooker. 


Visit a friend in England or Europe 
and go to a tavern to play a game of 
pool and you would probably end up 
playing what is known in the United 
States as "snooker." 

Until recently, that is. 

American-style pool has finally 
attracted a following in the European- 
British games market, as evidenced by 
exhibits at the January A.T.E. exposi¬ 
tion in London. 

Snooker, a game fading from the 
American scene, uses an extremely 
large table, oddly numbered and 
colored small balls, tiny pockets with 
rounded corners. 

Two years ago, one or two U.S. 
type pool tables might have been as 
visible as freaks at the A.T.E. show, 
but this year, they were virtually 
everywhere, exhibited by U.S. and 
European manufacturers alike. "The 
pool table market there is very similar 
to what it was like in the U.S. 10 years 
ago," says Len Schneller of U.S. Billi¬ 
ards. "Everybody and his brother-in- 
law is in the pool table business. It's 
just like anything else, when some¬ 
thing is hot, everybody jumps into it. 

"Right now," Schneller added, "it's 
a sellers 7 market. The operators don't 
yet realize the importance of quality. 
Lots of the British-made tables on 
display were put together in some¬ 
one's garage." Although Schneller felt 
the American-made tables were su¬ 
perior to the British, he thought the 

British operators hadn't realized it yet. 
"They'll just have to find out the hard 
way," he said. 

Despite the surge in popularity for 
American pool, the Europeans still 
long to play snooker, drawing com¬ 
plaints like: the game is too easy 


because of the larger balls and pockets 
or the game is over too quickly. To 
eliminate some complaints and to let 
snooker lovers have their pie and eat 
it, some British manufacturers built a 
freak table by reducing the size of the 
pockets and the balls, which also 
reduced the operators' take because of 
the longer playing time which resulted. 

Aaron Goldsmith of Ebonite Billi¬ 
ards noted some operators "are gettng 
wise to the fact that the small pocket 
tables make less money." For that 
reason, Ebonite offered both a large 
pocket and a small pocket table at the 
A.T.E. show. "The small pocket table 
poses a minor manufacturing problem, 
but it's really nothing serious. You 
have to give them what you want 
regardless of what you know is best 
for them," Goldsmith added. 

Coinage and coin mechanism also 
posed a problem for the American 
pool manufacturers, as Howard Kaye 
of Irving Kaye Co. Inc. pointed out. 
"The best way to overcome that prob¬ 
lem is to offer them a drop chute 
mechanism." 

Overall, American tables were well- 
received at A.T.E., according to Bob 
Nixon, sales manager for Brunswick 
Corp. Although the U.S. pool table 
manufacturers ran into a lot of "home 
town" competition, most feel it's just 
a matter of time before the cream 
rises, leaving the better quality Ameri¬ 
can tables dominant in the new 
European pool table market. There 
appears, in fact, only one obstacle to 
the American manufacturers' success 
in the market and that is the problem 
of pocket size. 

Perhaps, the players should decide. 
They may even begin to appreciate the 
game as it is played here. 


The flipper market oasis continues 
to thrive, however, but only for 
Spanish manufacturers. 

One of the companies soaking up 
the floating wealth left by the 
once-prosperous Americans is Recel. 

M. Benavides, representative of the 

Madrid-based firm at the recent A.T.E. 
show in London, said the oasis dried 
up for the American manufacturers 
because of Spanish governmental re¬ 
action to trade imbalances. 

Apparently, Spain was importing 
far more than it was producing in the 
games industry and in order to protect 
its own manufacturers, initially limited 
the number of amusement machines 
Americans could export to the Iberian 
peninsula. To further protect the 
Spanish manufacturers, the govern¬ 
ment then stopped issuing import 
permits altogether for all amusement 
machines, except phonographs, pro¬ 
ducing an unofficial embargo of U.S. 
amusement equipment. 

But Norm Clark, veteran flipper 
game designer once with Williams and 
now with Bally, believes that with or 
without the government import edicts, 
the flipper market in Spain was begin¬ 
ning to fade. "In Spain, there is a law 
that says you cannot have more than 
two amusement machines in one loca¬ 
tion." The introduction of video 
games into Spain also reduced the 
once lucrative flipper market, Clark 
went on to say. "The flipper market 
has been cut in half" because of video 
games, he said. "Where you once had 
two flippers in a location, you now 
have a flipper game and a video game. 
So the flipper market will never be as 
good as it once was." 

There were no accurate figures on 
just how many American games were 
being shipped into Spain, but Williams 
Electronics, a division of the Seeburg 
Corp., apparently saw the writing on 

(Please Turn Page) 




ON THE EVENING of the close of 
this year's A.T.E. show, the British 
Amusement Catering Trades Associa¬ 
tion held its 45th annual dinner and 
ball. Some of the people in attendance 


were Fred Skor of World Wide Distrib¬ 
utors, Chicago, III. (left); Mrs. Naomi 
Davidov, internationally known 
pianist; Nate Feinstein of World Wide; 
Harry Calleia of Vanguard Billiard 


Tables Pty. Ltd., Sydney, Australia; 
and Play Meter publisher and editor 
Ralph C. Lally II. 


You don t have all the answers. 
You should investigate 
KIDDIERAMA. 


TWO EXAMPLES of Spanish-manu¬ 
factured flipper pingames shot at the 
A.T.E. show in London. These partic¬ 
ular models are giving U.S. manu¬ 
facturers a run for their money in 
Spain. 


(Continued) 

the wall two years ago when they 
decided to buy controlling interest in a 
Spanish flipper manufacturing con¬ 
cern owned by Japan's Sega Enter¬ 
prises. The new company, Segasa, now 
produces Williams' prototypes under 
its name, but knowledgeable sources 
report the company is finding it hard 
to compete against its native competi¬ 
tors, particularly the redhot Recel. 
The problem, the sources say, is the 
effect U.S. economics has had upon 
even Williams' international interests. 
Because of economics, the sole U.S. 
survivor in Spain has the disadvantage 
of fighting its competitors with games 
priced a bit higher than the native 
models. 

Benavides notes Recel's flippers are 
"not only better priced, but the active 
imaginations of our Spanish designers 
have helped introduce more play 
appeal into our games. They really 
can't compare." But play appeal, like 
beauty, is in the eye of the beholder. 
What counts in the now strongly com¬ 
petitive Spanish market is price and 
dependability in service, leaving the 
question of U.S. games survival in that 
country even more open to specula¬ 
tion. 

FLAW METER 


MODEL RACING STAND at A.T.E. A.G. Pellei of Ancona, Italy and Dick 
was visited by Lanfranco Chinea and and Al Simon of U.S. Billiards. 
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SHOWING OFF the new Rock-Ola 
460 at the London Coin stand are 
Gordon Rand, general manager of Bell 


Fruit, and Bob Mather, sales executive 
with London Coin. 


DISPLAYING EBONITE pool tables 
at A.T.E. were (I. to r.) Ebonite's 
Aaron Goldsmith, Ted Carver of Hotel 
Club and Amusements from Liverpool, 


England, Ebonite's Ivan Rothstein and 
two of Ebonite's distributors from 
Spain. 


CHICAGO-BASED World Wide Dis¬ 
tributors hosted an informal cocktail 
party for their American friends and 
overseas customers at the London 
Hilton the evening preceding the 
A.T.E. exposition. Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
Sherwood, representing Chicago Coin, 
were greeted by World Wide's Nate 
Feinstein (far right). 


ALSO IN ATTENDANCE at the 
World Wide get-together were See- 
burg's Bill Adair, who chatted with 
international vocalist, Ms. Leoni Page. 


We sew you 

With our Play Meter cameras we 
tried to catch as many fellow Ameri¬ 
cans as possible. But as usual, some 
were successful in evading the lens. 
Those succeeding, but whose presence 
at A.T.E. was noted, were Ross Scheer 
of Bally Manufacturing, Mickey 
Wachinsky of Games of Nevada, 
Harold Kaufman of New Jersey, Larry 
Burke of Midway Manufacturing, Mark 
and Bob Haim of R.H. Belam Co., Sam 
Stern of Williams Electronics, Lou 
Pavloff of Games of Nevada, Mickey 
Greenman of ACA Sales and Service, 
Barry Feinblatt of Universe Amuse¬ 
ments International, Ed Miller of Taito 
America, Joe Robbins of Empire 
Distributing, Norm Clark of Bally 
Manufacturing and Sam Gensburg of 
Chicago Dynamic Industries. 
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MUSIC HIRE GROUP Ltd. executives liam Smith, chairman; and Don Med- 
A.V. Tushingham (left), director; Wil- lock, sales director; displayed their 


> BILLIARDS INC 



R.H. BELAM's stand at A.T.E. was Distributors of New Orleans, La., and 
visited by (I. to r.) Len Schneller of Al Simon of U.S. Billiards. 

U.S. Billiards, Bob Nims of AMA 



TWO LOVELY LASSES helped Bob 
Nixon and Jon Schlukebir of Bruns¬ 
wick Corporation's Briarwood Division 


display the firm's games offerings at 
A.T.E. Briarwood's European offices 
are in Frankfurt, Germany. 


Rowe-AMI equipment at the recent 
London exposition. 



A NEW SEEBURG International slot 
machine was exhibited at A.T.E. by 
Williams Electronic's Gary Stein, ad¬ 
ministrator for gaming devices, and 
Stephen Kaufman, sales manager gam¬ 
ing devices, and the machine caused a 
sensation. 



STANDING TO THE left of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tony Clibbon of Autochange at 
A.T.E. was Howard Kaye of Irving 
Kaye Co. The British-based Auto¬ 
change represents all Kaye products, 
including Britain's latest rage — Ameri¬ 
can style pool tables. 
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Briarwood 

appoints 

executives 


If you have all the answers, 
how come there are other 
operators in town? Maybe 
Kiddierama has something. 


SOME AREAS STILL AVAILABLE 


Major Chains Want 


KIDDIERAMA 



Name the location you would like ... if we 
can secure it for you . . . then buy a Kiddie¬ 
rama for it. WHAT’S A BETTER DEAL? 


Kiddierama could obtain a foothold into 
major locations for you. We can assist in 
securing many major locations for you. 


Pay as little as_25% commission with 
KIDDIERAMA. 


604 Main St., Davenport Iowa 52803 Ph. 319/326-6060 


SKOKIE, III. — Brunswick's Briar- 
wood Division announced several 
executive appointments, according to 
Aaron Deskins, president. 

Owen Meyer, formerly coin- 
operated products manager, has been 
appointed general marts manager, 
replacing Jerrold Becker, who was 
named personnel director for the divi¬ 
sion, a newly created position. 

Replacing Meyer as coin-op 
products manager is Henry Hayes, who 
transferred from Brunswick's Mac¬ 
Gregor Division, where he was product 
manager for tennis. 

Deskins also announced that Mai 
Holec has been named to the positon 
of controller for the Briarwood Divi¬ 
sion. Holec has been with Brunswick 
for many years in various accounting 
functions and recently returned from 
Japan after two and a half years as 
financial vice president of the com¬ 
pany's Tokyo operation. 

Robert T. Nixon, sales manager of 
the division, also announced that Jae 
Egan has been named as marketing 
representative for Briarwood in 
Canada. 

Briarwood was the former Home 
and Commercial Games Division of 
Brunswick until it changed its name 
last December. The division manu¬ 
factures and markets home recreation 
products, including the famous Bruns¬ 
wick billiard table line, as well as a line 
of coin-operated products such as the 
Air-Hockey (TM) game, Karate, Road 
Race and Photo Finish. 


Teacher wins fourth tour outing 


Columbus, Ohio — Steve Mizerak, 
Edison, N.J., outshot Steve Cook, 
Lima, Ohio, March 1, to capture the 
fourth stop on the Pabst/Brunswick 
Professional Pocket Billiards Tourna¬ 
ment at Ohio State, 150-75. 

For the New Jersey schoolteacher, it 
was his fourth victory in four outings 
on the Pabst/Brunswick Tour which 
began at Penn State University last 
October. The victory earned Mizerak 
his fourth first prize check of $1,500. 

For Cook, it was his second 
runner-up finish in two outings on the 


tour. In January he went down to 
defeat in the championship match 
against Mizerak at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

It was an uphill battle for Cook 
during the finals at the Ohio Union. 
Seeded fourth going into the finals, 
Cook handily defeated third-seeded 
U.S. Open Champion, Joe Balsis, 
150-72. He then survived a 72 ball run 
by Allen Hopkins, Linden, N.J., to win 
150-146, and earn the right to face 
Mizerak in the final match. 

The final match was a long see-saw 


battle, but Mizerak finally took com¬ 
mand to win. For his second place 
finish Cook earned $1,300. 


FINALS 

PABST/BRUNSWICK TOURNAMENT 
OHIO UNION 
March 1, 1975 

1. Steve Mizerak, Edison, N.J. $1,500 

2. Steve Cook, Lima, Ohio $1,300 

3. Allen Hopkins, Linden, N.J. $1,100 

4. Joe Balsis, Billing, Mont. $ 950 
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©inman of the month 


Rung by rung, Joe Barton climbed 
the coin machine industry ladder 



“The biggest mistake that too many distributors are 
making-mot all of them, but a good many-is readily 
supporting operators that are not financially stable. What 
I mean by that is over-extension of credit to some 
operators. ” 



“A manufacturing plant, if operating properly, is really 
doing no more than interpreting a need in the market 
place-mot a whim now, but a real need-into a product. The 
need all comes from the end user. It is interpeted into a 
product and served back to the user...” 


“Joe Barton has learned this business from the 
ground up, ” said Edward J. Simmons, president of 
Triangle Industries Inc., when David J. “Joe” Barton 
was named president of Rowe International Inc. last 
year. 

Indeed, Barton began his life's work in the 
coin-operated machine business in 19UO as a route man 
and service man in South Carolina, going on later to 
owning and operating his own route shortly 
thereafter. After serving in the Navy in World War II, 
the Rowe president joined a distributor organization 
in Florida, serving variously as service manager, 
salesman and eventually manager of the entire 
operation. 

Though he misses the operating end of the industry, 
Barton has used his experiences in operating and 
distributing to guide his viewpoint of manufacturing 
and the growth in his managerial responsibilities at 
Rowe reflect his thorough knowledge of every aspect 
of coin machine operations. 

Rowe acquired Barton when it acquired the 
distributorship he managed in the early sixties and he 
was assigned as general sales manager. In 1968, he 
was promoted to vice president of marketing, 
continuing on his career to senior vice president and 
general manager of Rowe's company-owned distribu¬ 
tor operation and today president. 

Over his 35-year rise to the peak of success within 
the coin machine industry, Barton has not forgotten 
the problems of operators and distributors and in the 
course of his conversation with PLAY METER, gave 
some of his opinions about those aspects of the 
business. 

The future for the industry as a whole, he remarked, 
is “golden. In the years Eve been in the industry , ” he 
added, “I've seen us take on a lot of professionalism. 
We've come a long way, but we have yet to reach our 
zenith. All I can see is continued growth. ” 

Since he started over 30 years ago on the operating 
level, we naturally wanted to know how the Rowe 
president feels about the operating end of the coin 
machine industry. 

PLAY METER: Do you miss operating? 

BARTON: Oh, yes. I think the operating end of 
the business is one of the most exciting aspects of 
the business. Also, one of the most rewarding. 
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PLAY METER: Why do you think it’s one of the 
most rewarding? 

BARTON: Well, I think if you look at the total 
industry, the closer you get to the end use, the more 
meaningful concept the business takes on because 
there you see the results of all of the work that’s 
been done from the engineer on through the 
distributor’s salesman. It all ends at the location 
level and afterall, there are the pursestrings of the 
entire industry. 

PLAY METER: What do you foresee for the 
distributing business? 

BARTON: Well, let’s go back just a little bit. The 
distributors have grown tremendously since their 
inception. When you consider the fact that some of 
your first distributors really came into being in the 
mid-thirties, even the late thirties and that at first 
they were generally large operators who started a 
sideline for the distribution of equipment. This all 
changed over the years. It quite naturally changed 
for the best. 

I think we have a lot more professional people as 
distributors today than we did when I first entered 
the business. I don’t see anything but a golden 
future for them. There are going to be more 
products to sell, better-designed products. I think 
we have learned a lot in the distribution business as 
to just what types of services the operator needs 
and what types of interference they don’t need. 

Naturally, with better products to sell and more 
service know-how, our business as a whole is 
growing. In the span of time I’ve been in this 
business, it’s grown from about a $500 million-a- 



“ Really , any manufacturer could make a quality machine 
that could handle any type disc or any type tape , but it 
would be premature to produce such a vehicle before the 
product is ready to sell... We always have been the purveyor 
of a hit tune. If a hit tune is on a seven-inch disc , well, wed 
better make a machine that'll handle that sevendnch disc... ” 


year business to close to a $10 billion-a-year 
business. I believe I’m giving you a correct figure. I 
know that around 1933, the vending industry was 
about a $30 million-a-year business and I think the 
last figures are around $9 billion a year. So I’m just 
throwing in the amusement side of the business to 
cover primarily legal games and music equipment. 

Distributors are providing more and better 
services to the operator and I think they’ve found 
their niche in the industry. I can’t think of a better 
distribution system. If you tried to provide the 
various types of services—I don’t necessarily mean 
technical services, but also financial services, 
immediate availability of parts, immediate availabil¬ 
ity of inventory—from a central source in the 
United States, there’s no way that a central source 
could properly compete with a local source. 

PLAY METER: Do you think the small, 
independent distributor will survive? Or do you see 
him continuing to be replaced by the larger, more 
regional distributing firms? 

BARTON: I feel the small, independent distribu¬ 
tors, in our experience, when they are well-financed 
and professionally run are all doing extremely well. 
I guess it’s like any other business. There are some 
mistakes you just cannot make. The failures we’ve 
seen with independent distributors had nothing to 
do with the fact they were independent, but more to 
do with the way they were running their business. 
Primarily, what those mistakes were were bad 
management of receivables and bad management of 
inventory. 

PLAY METER: Do you think factory-owned 
distributor outlets will increase in the coming 
years? 

BARTON: I don’t think so. I could be wrong, but 
we certainly have no designs on our independent 
distributors. Our first choice has been always a 
professionally run, well-financed distributorship. 
The acquisitions that we’ve made have always been 
if the owner came to us and wanted to sell out, for 
various reasons, but in most cases because of age. 
Or, to resolve debt. There have been some 
financially unsuccessful distributors and it was 
necessary that we acquire them for their own best 
interests, as well as our interests. 

PLAY METER: What do you think are some of 
the biggest mistakes distributors are making 
today? 

BARTON: Well, you never get credit for avoiding 
mistakes, but you’ve got to be able to do it to be 
successful in any business. The biggest mistake that 
too many distributors are making—not all of them, 
but a good many—is readily supporting operators 
that are not financially stable. What I mean by that 
is over-extension of credit to some operators. It not 
only does a disservice to this operator, but it could 
put the distributor in a position where he’ll be 
forced out of business. 

It also creates unwanted and unneeded competi¬ 
tion, and I don’t want to sound like I’m suggesting 
restraint of trade, but when you’ve got a poorly 
(Please Turn Page) 
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financed operator and the distributor is allowing 
him to get his hands on too much equipment, he can 
do some things that are really not good for our 
industry. I’m not suggesting keeping equipment 
from anybody who’s capable of paying for it, but 
what I am suggesting is that a lot of these people 
are making deals without the advice of good cost 
accounting. This can wreak havoc in our industry. 

Another mistake distributors make is bad 
management of inventories. I guess I’m thinking 
more in terms of games than vending. But I think a 
distributor has a responsibility to his customers to 
carefully screen the type of equipment he’s buying 
and is going to offer to the operators in his area. If 
he makes the mistake, he’s hurting his business and 
the operators because they rely upon him for 
suggestions about equipment. 

I know these things I’m saying are very 
elementary, but I’m sure everyone knows there is 
no magic formula, just good, calm, common-sense 
operating principles. Making as few mistakes as 
possible because if you make one, someone’s got to 
pay for it, either you or your customers. 

PLAY METER: Getting on to your experiences 
as a manufacturer, do you feel your operating and 
distributing background has helped you become a 
better manufacturer? 

BARTON: I think there’s absolutely no question 
that it has. A manufacturing plant, if operating 
properly, is really doing no more than interpreting 
a need in the market place—not a whim now, but a 
real need—into a product. The need all comes from 
the end user. It is interpreted into a product and 
served back to the user, either through the 
distributor or sometimes, as you know, through 
direct sale. So, certainly, any experience you have 
as an operator or as a distributor is going to lend 
itself to helping you make the right decision as to 
where to spend your engineering dollar and what 
products to produce. 

PLAY METER: What are your ideas on 
improving the manufacturer’s role in the industry? 

BARTON: One thing we should do is consider 
obsoleting more of our older equipment, not for the 
sake of obsolesence, but to get the operator to get 
rid of the equipment he does have and use this new 
equipment because there are added economical 
benefits for him in the new equipment we produce 
either through more money earned or more money 
saved in the operation. 

PLAY METER: With that in mind, do you think 
the new quad phonographs are a step in creating 
new economic benefits? 

BARTON: I think they can be in certain locations, 
but in other locations, it would be completely lost. I 
don’t think you can say it as a general rule. 

Certainly, there’s no question that quad sound 
can give you better sound. This is what you’re 
selling. You’re not selling the phonograph. The 
phonograph is part of the service of selling sound. If 
that sound can be presented in a better manner, 



“ Certainly , there's no question that quad sound can give 
you better sound. This is what you're selling. You're not 
selling the phonograph... But there are locations that are so 
filled with external noises that you lose the benefit of good 
quoad sound." 


there’s no question of the benefit. But there are 
locations that are so filled with external noises that 
you lose the benefit of good quad sound. 

PLAY METER: Well, what’s been the impact of 
or response to quad sound? 

BARTON: It’s almost the same situation I just 
described. In some places it’s terrific, but in others 
there’s little benefit. If it gives the operator a 
chance at quarter play, there’s some economic 
benefit. 

PLAY METER: What are your thoughts about 
Wurlitzer closing their U. S. plants and moving 
overseas? Do you think it was the right move? 

BARTON: I really don’t know. Just listening to 
the reasons they cited themselves that their 
business was not making any money, certainly 
that’s justification for phasing out an operation. I 
think we’re making money with our phonographs 
and our company-owned operations. We don’t have 
that problem. 

I honestly hated to see them go. Of course, any 
failure we have in our industry seems to rub off on 
all of us to one degree or another. And they were a 
very fine company. In fact, we were very fortunate 
in getting several of their former employees for our 
company. 

PLAY METER: Has the absence of Wurlitzer on 
the American scene affected your company’s sales 
to any extent? 

[Continued Page 62] 
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SEGA, Seeburg agree in principle 
to SEGA acquiring Williams firm 


NEW YORK, N.Y. - A major 
acquisition of pinball manufacturing 
operations by SEGA Enterprises Inc. 
has been agreed to in principle by 
Seeburg Industries Inc., the two firms 
announced. 

SEGA, a majority-owned subsidiary 
of Gulf & Western Industries Inc., 
would acquire the pinball production 
concerns of Seeburg's subsidiary, Wil¬ 
liams Electronics Inc. under the terms 
of the transaction. If finally agreed 
upon, the transaction would also hand 
over to SEGA certain domestic and 
overseas distributing offices of the 
Seeburg subsidiary. 

SEGA would assume the liabilities 
of Williams and the distribution units, 


R. H. Belam Company, Inc. has 
become exclusive export distributor 
for U.S. Billiards Inc. throughout the 
world, except Canada, agreeing on 
what the two companies call the 
largest pool table contract in coin 
machine history, officials from both 
firms said. 

The pact benefits all persons in¬ 
volved, according to Belam head Vic 
Haim, who noted that "to the distri¬ 
butor there will be no increase in cost 
and an increase in service." His firm 
maintains offices in Belgium and 
Greece to facilitate orders and service 
and to further aid distributors, he said, 
executives from the New York office 
are constantly abroad visiting prospec¬ 
tive clients and distributors. 

Both companies believe U.S. Billi¬ 
ards tables are the most sought-after 
American-built tables in Europe and 
Haim commented that "although the 
world has been thrown into an infla¬ 
tionary recession which has reduced 
sales of coin machines abroad, the sale 


plus about $7 million of Seeburg debt. 
Seeburg would receive 20 per cent 
equity position in the combined 
SEGA-Williams operation and a loan 
of $2,250,000. In addition, Gulf & 
Western would return to Seeburg all 
416,148 shares of Seeburg class A 
capital stock Gulf & Western currently 
holds. 

Finalization of the transaction 
awaits a definitive agreement, rather 
than only an agreement in principle, 
approval of the boards of both com¬ 
panies and various other requirements, 
including the consent of certain of 
Seeburg's bankers. 

Seeburg would continue to own the 
slot machine manufacturing operations 


of U.S. Billiards pool tabies has been 
increasing and continues to have a 
bright future. 

Kaye begins pool, 
soccer parts dept. 

Irving Kaye Co. Inc. of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., recently formed a new parts 
division, specializing in pool table and 
soccer game parts, Howard and Arnold 
Kaye announced. 

Soccer parts can be ordered from a 
fully illustrated soccer parts catalog 
now available to operators by writing 
Parts Division Irving Kaye Co., 363 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11238. 

Parts will be available for "every 
soccer game made" and the new 
pricing structure should be of great 
interest to everyone in the industry, 
the Kaye officials said. 


of Williams and will also continue to 
own and operate its vending equip¬ 
ment, coin-operated phonograph, hear¬ 
ing aid and musical instrument divi¬ 
sions. 

Electra Games 
finalizes national 
distributorships 

Elk Grove Village, III. — the near 
finalization of its distributor network 
has been announced by Electra Games' 
Sales Manager Tom Herrick. 

"We now have total distribution in 
the United States and Canada with 
solid distributorships in every mar¬ 
keting area," Herrick said, "and each 
distributor has equipment on the floor 
and in inventory ready for the spring 
and summer seasons." 

The following are Electra distri¬ 
butors and their home office 
locations: Active Automatic in Phila¬ 
delphia, Advance Automatic in San 
Francisco, A.M.A. in New Orleans, 
Betson Enterprises in New Jersey, 
Central Distributing in St. Louis, Culp 
Distributing in Oklahoma City, Empire 
Distributing in Chicago, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Green Bay and Indian¬ 
apolis, H. A. Franz in Houston, Game 
Sales in Memphis, Gulf Distributing in 
San Antonio, Robert Jones Interna¬ 
tional in Boston and Syracuse, Monroe 
Distributing in Cleveland and Dayton, 
Phil Moss Distributing in Des Moines 
and Omaha, Mountain Coin in Denver, 
O'Connor Distributing in Dallas, 
Portale Automatic in Los Angeles, Eli 
Ross Distributing in Jacksonville and 
Miami, Sandler Vending in Minnea¬ 
polis, and Struve Distributing in Salt 
Lake City. 

In the export market, Electra is 
represented by Dale Distributing in 
Canada, London Coin Machine in the 
United Kingdom, and Musikvertrieb in 
Zurich. 


Belam signs pact with U.S. 
Billiards for pool export 
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By SONNY ALBARADO 
Associate Editor 


When all the smoke lifts, a distributor is really 
nothing more than a geographic position between 
the manufacturer and the user, Stephen Lieberman 
of Lieberman Music Co., Minneapolis, believes. 

But to give meaning to his existence, a distrib¬ 
utor must be something more than a stopover for 
an amusement machine on its way to an operator 
and that “something more” is what makes names 
like Northwest, Banner Specialty, Lieberman and 
C.A. Robinson fairly common in an industry that 
tends to be more localized than national in scope. 

To be more a “geographic position,” Lieberman 
believes “the distributor must offer those services 
to his customer that make him valuable and justify 
making a profit.” Major distributors across the 
nation agree with the principle behind Lieberman’s 
words — To be successful, to stay in business, the 
distributor has to provide certain personal “com¬ 
modities” that will make his customer happy and 
thereby make him happy because the customer will 
return again and again. 

To Al Bettelman, president of C.A. Robinson 
and Co., Los Angeles, a good distributor is “39 
consecutive years in the same city and the overall 
continuing first and second generation customers 
and manufacturers and a basic knowledge of the 
industry.” Doing business in what is generally 
regarded as southern California, Robinson and Co. 
are successful because those first and second 
generation customers returned because of the “fair 
treatment” they’ve received. 

“What makes a good distributor,” says Hank 
Heiser of Banner Specialty Co.’s Baltimore branch, 
“is service and when I say service, I don’t only 
mean mechanical service. We’re a full-service house; 
that is, giving him (the operator) guidance, what 
equipment to go with or to use, advising him, 
almost like a management consultant. We call 
ourselves ‘the operators’ distributor and, really, 
that sums it up. We try to help him with financing, 
keeping him abreast of what is happening in the 
industry today. Especially, I would say, in today’s 
economic times, keeping him thinking positively. 
That has been the secret of Banner’s success in 
Baltimore,” Heiser says. 

Successful distributors, then, seem to keep the 


whole operator in mind when dealing with him. 
Bad treatment, poor service and faulty advice mean 
a lost customer and lost profit, just as one 
distributor in Bloomington, Illinois, discovered 
from operator Pete Westermeyer. Westermeyer 
wanted to know if there was even such a thing as a 
good distributor. “They want to sell you the 
equipment and after you’ve got the goddam stuff, 
you have to wait six months for parts. I deal with 
three distributors. I’ve got one that’s decent, but 
the other two ain’t worth a damn. In fact, I quit 
buying from one of them. They won’t stick to 
their word on nothing.” 

Westermeyer thinks a promise is a promise is a 
promise and “By God, they should stick to their 
word.” Only 130 miles from Chicago, he says, and 
he has to worry about a machine being out six 
weeks before getting a part. To him, a good 
distributor is one that has parts. In his route area, 
“you should have them in 72 hours at the most, 
but I’ve had to wait six or seven weeks.” With the 
experiences he’s had, Westermeyer doesn’t think 
distributors know enough about the business to 
offer him any kind of financial advice or advice 
about equipment because “they don’t get out in 
the field to find out what’s happening. Of course, 
distributors can’t be blamed for the whole thing. 
It’s partially the manufacturers, also.” 

A successful distributor wouldn’t have a cus¬ 
tomer with that kind of gripe, Heiser’s words about 
Banner suggest, if the personal and business re¬ 
lationship between the distributor and operator 
were closer, more trusting and more reliable. 
Banner, Heiser offered by example, gives its opera¬ 
tors support. “Being in charge of sales for a 
distributorship, you have to be aware of what is 
happening out on the street. You have to advise 
your operator and do it in such a way that he 
knows you’re sincere. You shouldn’t have to tell 
him you’re sincere. I think he can recognize it.” 

Heiser thinks a successful distributor can sit 
down with his customers and ask them to examine 
their routes to see if the business they’re doing is 
paying business. “Is he making money on the 
business he’s got out on the street now? Should he 
look through his route? Should he start trimming 



the marginal locations because he can no longer 
afford to operate them? These are the things we 
tell him, even though in some cases it might hurt a 
sale. In the long run, he looks back and says, ‘Well, 
these people were honest with me. They squared 
with me.” That convinces the customer to listen, 
Heiser continues, when Banner’s salesmen tells 
him, “Hey, we have this piece of new equipment 
that we feel can make money for you.” 

Of course, as both Heiser and Bill O’Connor of 
O’Connor Distributing Co. Inc., Dallas, attest, the 
dynamite distributor doesn’t push equipment for 
the sake of equipment. To be successful, O’Connor 
notes, “you have to have good lines. You’ve got to 
have good merchandise.” 

Aside from selling what he considers the best in 
equipment, H.A. Franz of H.A. Franz & Co., 
Houston, thinks “standing behind what he sells” 
also keeps a distributor breathing and comfortable, 
if not gilded. Guaranteeing all equipment sold was 
an important part of the success of Atlantic-New 
York Co., former executive Meyer C. Tarkoff says. 
“We guaranteed all the equipment we sold and 
backed it up with parts, supplies, good servicemen< 
and staff. That was the good part about it. They 
felt whatever they bought, we would back it up 
and if they needed something in an emergency, 
we’d come through. Any piece of equipment 
would not be out of order for 24 hours if we could 
help it.” To be successful as a distributor, Tarkoff 
adds, “you have to sell quality merchandise and 
you have to sell service.” 

Service, equipment, advice. Three ingredients in 
the history of successful distributorships through¬ 
out the country. And they are three ingredients 
that will have to continue generating success if 
distributors are to have the bright future Jon Brady 
of Brady Distributing Co., Charlotte, N.C., fore¬ 
sees. “Distributors are definitely here to stay,” he 
says. “In my opinion, the ones that seem to have 
problems are the guys who don’t do the job, 
servicewise. It’s a hard thing to battle. It’s a 
seven-day-a-week, 24-hour-a-day job, but I think 
there’s a bright future as long as we take care of 
our markets.” 

In the coming months, Banner’s Heiser believes, 
“the distributor must think positively, just as the 
operator must think positively . . . and construc¬ 
tively. He’s got to figure how to stretch his dollar 
because we have to figure how to stretch our dollar 
and he’s got to look for new avenues of business. 
We’ve got to stop thinking along the same old lines, 
the same types of locations. We’ve gotta hustle and 
they’ve gotta hustle to survive. We’re interested in 
the operator’s survival because the operator’s suc¬ 
cess is our success.” 






TECHniCflL TOPICS 


[Editor's note: Perry Miller , an 
electronics specialist, becomes our 
technical editor with this first column of 
"Technical Topics ." Mr. Miller came to 
this industry about three years ago and 
has been an electronics consultant to 
many games manufacturers all over the 
world. Aside from giving technical 
seminars for Midway Mfg. Co. and 
Bally Continental\ he also designs 
electronic games. We met him at the 
recent ATE show in London and 
learned that he publishes and edits a 
monthly technical newsletter called 
Electronic Games Technology , which 
provides service and test personnel in 
the coin-operated games field with the 
necessary practical-technical infor¬ 
mation to service electronic games. We 
are proud to welcome him to our staff 
and feel sure you will find this and 
future columns interesting, informative 
and timely. ] 

On one occasion Aristotle was 
asked how much educated men were 
superior to those uneducated. "As 
much/' said he, "as the living are to 
the dead." 

Knowledge in any field is impor¬ 
tant, but in the field of coin-operated 
games it means the difference between 
an empty and a full cash box. Many 
video games don't earn as much as 
they should because they are not 
adjusted properly. If a paddle travels 
only half way up the raster (TV 
screen), you can't expect players to 
drop in a second coin. In all likelihood 
the players will ask for the return of 
their first coin. By a simple adjustment 
the entire incident could have been 
avoided. KNOWLEDGE. 

That's what this column is all about 
— to provide you with technical know¬ 
ledge about electronic games. Elec¬ 
trical circuits, symbols, technical 
language, components will be ex¬ 
plained in very simple terms. No math¬ 
ematics! The Do's and Don'ts of ser¬ 
vicing electronic games. Tips which 
will save you hours of servicing time. 
Technical knowledge which will help 
you service electronic games and keep 
the coins coming through the coin 
slot. 

I don't like to start this column on 
a gloomy note, but the lack of know¬ 
ledge has lead to the death of a well 
known operator in Canada. Knowledge 


PERRY E. MILLER 

could have prevented the needless 
death of Charley Currie of Campbell- 
ville, Ontario, who was electrocuted 
last Dec. 3, while playing a newly 
installed tv game in a pool room 
location in Toronto. Charley Currie 
had just installed and plugged in a new 
tv game next to a non-tv type game. 
According to a witness, Charley was 
standing on a metal heating register 
while playing the tv game. He touched 
the other game and was instantly 
killed. Apparently, neither machine 
was grounded through a third wire 
(Three pronged -plug). Charley Currie 
provided the ground for the flow of 
electricity that took his life. Proper 
third wire gounding would have pre¬ 
vented this tragic death. 

What would have happened if some 
child or adult customer was electro¬ 
cuted? How far would our industry be 
set back? Would laws be passed which 
would outlaw that particular machine 
or all machines of that type? Or would 
some local or state law be passed 
which says that all coin-operated elec¬ 
trical machines must be licensed and 
inspected at the time of installation. 
Also, all machines will be installed by 
a licensed electrician. 

In order to prevent the above situa¬ 
tion from occurring you must provide 
a shock-free installation of your equip¬ 
ment. To provide safe, shock-free 
equipment you must understand two 
vital areas of electrical shock — bio¬ 
logical and electrical. In this issue of 
PLAY METER, I will talk about the 
biological effects of electrical shock. 
Next month I will talk about the 
electrical aspects of electrical shock 
hazards. You will be shown how to 
spot a potential shock hazard in your 
machines and turn that potential death 
trap into a safe, shock free entertain¬ 
ment piece. 

"How much voltage is safe?" It's 
not voltage. Current is what affects the 
living organism and current cannot be 
directly related to voltage applied to 
the human body because the resistance 
of the body varies so widely. For 
example, 110 volts ac can produce 1 
mA (one thousandth of an ampere) 
through dry skin, 110 mA through 
perspiring skin and 0.75 ampere when 
applied to a body in a bathtub or 


shower. This explains, in part, why 
people have been electrocuted with 
less than 50 volts, while others includ¬ 
ing cats have survived contact with 
thousands of volts. 

But what really happens to the 
body during an electrical shock? As 60 
HZ ac current is increased from the 
threshold value (point where the cur¬ 
rent can be felt), the muscles begin to 
contract until finally voluntary control 
of them is lost. Beyond a certain value, 
called the leg-go current, it is impos¬ 
sible for a person to release a current- 
carrying electrode because of muscular 
contraction. Current greater than 18 
mA contracts the chest muscles and 
stops breathing during the shock, but 
breathing resumes when the current 
ceases. But, if the current continues, 
collapse, unconsciousness and death 
result in a few minutes from lack of 
oxygen to vital organs. 

Experimenters have electrocuted 
hundreds of animals including horses, 
calves, sheep, pigs, dogs and smaller 
animals with gradually increasing 60 
HZ current while monitoring the 
heart's action with an ECG (electro¬ 
cardiogram) to detect the onset of 
fibrillation. Current through the heart 
from hand to hand or hand to foot is 
needed to produce fibrillation. (Ven¬ 
tricular fibrillation is a medical term 
describing a usually fatal interference 
with the heart's electrical activity.) 

That's why, if you must work on a 
hot circuit, you should keep your left 
hand in your pocket and make sure 
you are standing on insulating material 
(rubber mat). The reason for the left 
hand in the pocket is if you do obtain 
an electrical shock the current will 
pass through the right side of your 
body and not the left where your 
heart is located. 

Too much current actually sears 
tissue. It's a grisly subject, but we 
know a little about what heavy cur¬ 
rents do to the human body from 
examination of the bodies of electro¬ 
cuted criminals. In a typical electrocu¬ 
tion, 2,000 volts was fed to moistened, 
sponge-lined electrodes applied to the 
shaven skull and a leg. The voltage was 
immediately dropped to 500 volts and 

[Continued Page 55] 
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international dateline 


Pinball hoodlums are myth, report says 


Pinball machines and slots are not a 
major cause of juvenile crime and 
truancy, according to a church report 
published in Britain. 

The traditional accusation that 
amusement machines and arcades con¬ 
tribute to juvenile misdemeanors was 
laid waste by Mr. Arthur Taylor, an 
eminent expert on gambling psycholo¬ 
gy- 

He prepared an independent report 


One of the most unusual arcade 
attractions to appear on the market 
for some time is Super Steed, a coin- 
operated full-sized horse, manu¬ 
factured by a Japanese company. 

It is described as "a unique mech¬ 
anical horse-riding simulator'' and is 
already eagerly sought-after by amuse¬ 
ment arcade owners in Europe as well 
as proprietors of amusement parks, 
holiday camps, clubs, hotels, motels 
and riding schools. 

The ride looks and behaves like a 
real horse in most respects, without 
some of the drawbacks such as riders 


on the subject of amusement machines 
and arcades for the Churches' Council 
on Gambling, a body set up by the 
protestant churches in Britain. 

He said in his report that some 
people would argue that arcades 
offered "debilitating and insidious 
pastimes." But it was widely accepted 
— subject to limited qualifications — 
that present legislation in Britain 
struck a sensible balance between real 


being kicked or huge feed bills being 
run up. It operates off the domestic 
electrical supply and moves at 
different speeds with uncannily real 
horse-like action. 

It is eight feet five inches high, 
including the base, two feet four 
inches wide and seven feet ten inches 
in length. It canters or gallops accord¬ 
ing to which control button on the 
horse's neck is pushed and is suitable 
for indoor or outdoor use. Optional 
extras include mileometer, linked 
scenic rides or shooting targets using 
back projection equipment. 


or potential criticisms and objections 
to anything like a ban on slots and 
other gaming machines. 

He estimated that England and 
Wales had only 350 to 400 arcades and 
250 to 300 prize bingo shops in 
addition to 10,000 premises like cafes 
where machines were installed. This 
did not include the 73,000 sites con¬ 
taining mostly single, but occasionally 
two, slot machines, like public houses. 

He found no real link between 
amusement arcades and delinquency. 
"There is obviously no room for com¬ 
placency about the large number of 
crimes being committed by children. 
But some more convincing and ex¬ 
tensive evidence would need to be 
found before this problem of juvenile 
delinquency could be presented as, in 
itself, a sufficient reason for further 
tightening the restrictions on amuse¬ 
ment arcades." 

It was equally clear that such 
premises could not be a major cause of 
truancy. "Nor, in general," he added, 
"does there seem to be much evidence 
that children get into bad company at 
arcades." There might be individual 
cases of theft by youngsters wanting 
money to play on the machines to the 
point of addiction. 


'Giddyup horsie’ becomes 
realistic cry for young 



Directors and staff of Ruffler and Deith Ltd., in their London showroom with the Super Steed. 
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Penny games manufacturer campaigns for 
relaxation of U.S. gambling laws 


Alfred Crompton Ltd., the Kent, 
England, company which specializes in 
making multi-player penny machines 
for amusement arcades, is contri¬ 
buting towards the present campaign 
to ease restrictions on payout 
machines in the United States. 

The company has furnished specifi¬ 
cations, photographs and other data 
on their gaming machines towards the 
campaign, through their U.S. distri¬ 
butor, Fred Martell of New Jersey. 

Jim Crompton, managing director 
of the company, said: "We hope to 
point out to the authorities in the 
United States that these penny 
machines are found in arcades 
throughout Britain and are regarded 
here as a completely harmless form of 
gambling amusement/' 


He was at the International Associa¬ 
tion of Amusement Park Proprietors 
show in Atlanta, Ga., where he ex¬ 
hibited some of his company's non¬ 
payout machines. 

Crompton's Sales Manager Brian 
Cribbens commented on the potential 
in the U.S. market as British manu¬ 
facturers see it. 

"We are sufficiently enthusiastic 
about the prospects and convinced 
there is soon going to be a market for 
us there to have appointed a U.S. 
distributor in Mr. Martell of Inter¬ 
national Exhibits Inc. of Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. He represents us in his 
own state and in New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania and Connecticut. 

"These states, we feel, are the most 
likely ones to ease the restrictions and 


we think some restrictions will be 
lifted this year. The campaigners are 
trying to show the authorities that 
machines such as ours are what should 
be termed 'soft' gaming. 

"From what we saw at Atlanta, if 
the laws were relaxed, then it would 
open the floodgates to machines such 
as ours which provide harmless enter¬ 
tainment with the added spice of the 
most minor of wagers. Virtually every 
distributor at the show that we talked 
to said they would have placed orders 
with us for our machines if they were 
legal. 

"Eventually I think American sales 
could take over from the Japanese 
ones, which are providing us with 
much of our work at present." 


AMERICAN 
OFFERS 
YOU MORE 
FOR’75 

In styling, high quality workmanship and 

a name that is the best in coin-operated 

equipment for over 40 years. 

Write for details about 
The Classic pool table, Royal 
Shuffleboards, and our new 
Rocket Hockey. 

/? * 

SHUFFLEBOARD COMPANY 

Division of American Cabinet and Billiard Co. 

210 Paterson Plank Road, Union City, N.J. 07087 

“Quality Products since 1928” 


Novelties draw 
at Amsterdam 

Over 400 companies took part in 
Horecava, the giant trade exhibition 
held at the Rai, Amsterdam, and they 
included a number of firms showing 
amusement devices. 

For the first time, the Australian 
Government took space, grouping 
eleven Australian firms together offer¬ 
ing a variety of equipment. One of 
them was the Kasco Distributing 
Company of Melbourne, which 
showed seven novelty games. Their 
most successful was the Windmill, an 
amusement device which required skill 
to operate. A children's novelty suit¬ 
able for operation in supermarkets was 
Peppy the Clown. 

Seeben N.V., Seeburg importers 
into the Benelux countries, took a 
large stand and reported a big success 
for the Quadraphonic jukebox, al¬ 
though they said they were finding 
difficulties in obtaining the machines 
to fulfill orders. They also showed the 


attention 

Horecava 

Atari Tank and Williams' latest pinball, 
Star Pool. 

Vale Automat Import showed the 
Spanish-made Recel pinball machines. 
The firm recently was granted the 
Netherlands agency for the Spanish 

company. On the same stand was a 
British-made game called Decision, 
which was a vido game of skill. 

Wurlitzer announced at the show 
that instead of dealing through their 
Dutch distributors, Elspor, they have 
arranged a new network of agents. 
Elspor will handle Rotterdam only in 
the future. A total of seven agents had 
been appointed. 


Still buying “THE NEW” 
game every year? 
Kiddierama 
never goes out of style. 
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Spain's Recel rockets from obscurity 


In only 12 months a Spanish com¬ 
pany has moved from international 
obscurity to prominence in a previous¬ 
ly U.S.-dominated field - pinball 
machines. 

Since March 1974, Reed's sales 

Slots banned 
by Belgium 

The long-awaited new law on coin- 
operated amusements that may be 
operated in Belgium was published in 
late January, following several weeks 
of rumor about its content. 

Slots have been banned, but the list 
of games that are permitted includes 
pinball machines and bingo tables. 
Bingo tables, however are limited to 
two per site and play must not exceed 
two francs (about five cents). 

Arcade games of all kinds are per¬ 
mitted in arcades and on traveling 
fairs, but not in cafes. Any other type 
of game is permitted at the discretion 
of the relevant government ministry. 

M. Henri De Vroey, president of the 
U.B.A., Belgium's coin machine trade 
association, commented: "We are 
facing a difficult time ahead in Bel¬ 
gium." 

Belgian slot ban 
affects exhibitions 


Horesca, the exhibition for the 
Belgian catering trades, was not as 
successful this year for the amusement 
firms taking part because of the new 
law banning slots in Belgium. 

But for the music operators there 
were two new Symphomatic juke 
boxes on show on the Union Games 
stand — the Allegro 120-selection and 
Presto, with 80 selections. 

In both cases the boxes were in in 
attractive new-style cabinets with easy 
access for service. The Presto is due to 
commence production in February; 
the Allegro some time later as only a 
prototype was on display. 

The Mini-Symphomatic juke box 
was shown by a new firm, Ets. Vincent 
Van der Wege, which has taken over 
distribution of the box for the Flemish 
part of Belgium and for the Nether¬ 
lands. 


have totalled well over the $1 million 
mark for flippers and other games — 
not huge when compared with the 
turnovers of some of the major U.S. 
manufacturers, but significant enough. 

Their pinball machines are now 
being imported regularly into most 
European countries. France and West 
Germany, both big users of pinballs, 
are Recel's leading customers, but 
encouraging orders are also coming 
from Switzerland, Belgium and 
Sweden and to a lesser extent Portugal 
and Austria. 

Recel's big breakthrough was a 
recent 1,000 machine order from one 
major European company. The 
Spanish firm is showing considerable 
initiative in the export market, recent¬ 
ly taking space at a trade fair in 
Bogota, Columbia which led to sample 


Why don’t you try 

5 Kiddieramas. 
That won’t break you. 
It might make you. 


orders from other South American 
countries. 

The company also exports video 
games and football tables. But pinballs 
are their major line, with one-, two- 
and four-player models in the range. 
Their headquarters are in Madrid. 

Spanish news 

Bally Iberica have established a new 
amusement arcade in Madrid. Situated 
in the Plaza Espana, in the center of 
the city, the location has two parts, a 
Bally machine-dominated arcade and a 
bowling center named appropriately El 
Bolo. The pinball machines are the 
most popular in the arcade (Spanish 
people prefer two-player models), but 
the shooting games, video games and 
pool and air hockey tables also do 
well. The bowling center is styled on a 
British pub and includes seven Bally 
coin-operated bowling alleys manu¬ 
factured at the Bally Iberica factory. 


INTRODUCING... 



• Priced for Fast Return on 

Your Investment 

• Complete Promo Package 


Better Games Mfg. Inc. 
922 Beltline Rd. 
Irving, Texas 


•Hard Chrome Rods 
•Cheat-Proof Ball Drop 
•Counter Balanced Men 

•Textured Glass Playing Field 
for Ball Control 
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GAbBNDAR 


March 6-8: 

Music Operators of America Mid- 
Year Conference. The Royal 
Orleans Hotel, New Orleans, Louisi¬ 
ana. 

July 18-20: 

Montana Coin Machine Operators 
Association, annual convention. 
Kalispell, Montana. 

April 4-6: 

April 4-5: 

National Automatic Merchandising 
Association Western Convention 
and Exhibit. Community con¬ 
course, San Diego, California. 

Music Operators of Michigan, first 

July 25-27: 

Montana Coin Machine Operators 
Association, annual convention. 
Outlaw Inn, Kalispell, Montana 
(note change in dates). 

annual convention. Weber’s Inn, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Sept. 11-14: 

Florida Amusement Merchandising 
Association, annual convention and 
trade show. Sheraton Towers, Or- 

April 4-5: 

Ohio Music and Amusement Associ¬ 
ation, new association’s first annual 


lando, Florida. 


convention. Hilton Inn, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Sept. 18-20: 

West V irginia Music and Vending 
Association, annual convention. 
Heart O’Town Motor Hotel, Char- 

April 12-13: 

Wisconsin Music Merchants Associa¬ 
tion, annual convention. Midway 
Motor Lodge, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Sept. 19-21: 

leston, West Virginia. 

Illinois Coin Machine Operators 

April 25-26: 

Music Operators of America Re¬ 
gional Seminar. University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame (just outside 
South Bend), Indiana. 

Association, annual convention and 
trade show. Lincolnshire Marriott 
Hotel, Lincolnshire, Illinois. 

M ay 2-4: 

May 16-18: 

Music Operators of Texas, annual 
convention. Royal Coach Inn, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Music and Amusement Association 

Sept. 27-28: 

North Carolina Coin Operators 
Association, annual convention and 
trade show. Holiday Inn, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Inc. (formerly Music Operators of 
New York Inc.) Spring Convention. 
Stevensville Country Club, Swan 
Lake, New York. 

Oct. 16-19: 

National Automatic Merchandising 
Association Annual National Con¬ 
vention and Exhibit. The Rivergate, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

May 16-18: 

Northwest Conference of Coin Ma¬ 
chine Operators, five state gather¬ 
ing. North Shore Lodge, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. 

Oct. 17-19: 

Music Operators of America Na¬ 
tional Annual Convention and Ex¬ 
position. Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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TOPICS 

[Continued From Page 1*8] 


then raised and lowered between these 
two values of voltage every 30 seconds 
for two minutes. The current varies 
from 4 to 8 amperes. A temperature of 
128°F was measured at the site of a leg 
electrode 15 minutes after the electro¬ 
cution, and blood was found to be 
"profoundly altered electro- 
chemically." 

Does this send shivers up and down 
your spine? It was meant to. If you are 
in an auto accident you may come out 
of it in varying stages of disrepair. 
Broken bones, muscle pulls and pos¬ 
sible disfigurement may result. Tragic 
— but you survive. With electricity — 
you live or you die. No alternatives. 

Here are some saftey tips which 
may keep you out of trouble when 
working with electrical circuits. 

(1) Disconnect the equipment you 
are working on from the power source. 

(2) Remove all rings, watches and 


bracelets. These metal conductors 
make excellent electrodes to the skin 
area of the body. 

(3) Keep your left hand in your 
pocket or behind your back. 

(4) Stand on insulated material 
such as a rubber mat. 

(5) Keep children away from ex¬ 
posed electrical equipment. 

(6) Know where the main power 
switch is so if a person does get "hung 
up" you can turn off the electricity as 
quickly as possible. 

(7) If a person is experiencing an 
electrical shock DONT touch him or 
her. Turn off the electricity first. 

(8) If you must work on a live 
circuit, use the back of your hand 
when touching any metal parts. 
Should any metal part be electrically 
"hot" then your muscles would con¬ 
tract, throwing your hand backwards 
instead of grasping the metal part and 


receiving a severe electrical shock. 

(9) The Red Cross has some fine 
courses on what to do in case of 
electrical shock and cardiac arrest. 
Contact your local Red Cross Chapter 
for details. 

Next month I will talk about how 
to discover if your equipment is free 
from shock hazards and how to pro¬ 
vide a safe, shock free installation. 

This column is for your service 
problems. We answer all questions 
individually by mail, free of charge 
and the more interesting ones will be 
printed here. If you're really stuck, 
write us. We'll do our best to help you. 
Don't forget to enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. If return 
postage is not included, we can not 
process your question. Write: Play 
Meter Service Editor, Electronic 
Games Technology, 16 Belmont Drive, 
Chelmsford, MA 01824. 


Serve successfully: Coin secret 


From the manufacturer on down to 
the location, says Jon Brady of Brady 
Distributing Co. in Charlotte, N.C., the 
coin operated amusement industry is 
service oriented. 

To be successful at any stage of the 
games game, you've got to give your 
customers topflight service —efficient, 
economical and estimable. 

On that point, everyone in the 
industry seems to agree. 

"To be successful," Brady says, 
"you've got to provide the service." Of 
course, depending on what level you 
exist, service may mean different 
things. Between the manufacturer and 
the distributor, service means efficient 
delivery of new equipment from the 
factory and rapid replies on requests for 
new equipment or new parts. Between 
distributor and operator, it can mean, 
the availability of parts, the promptness 
with which deliveries are made, techni¬ 
cal or financial advice, the ability to 
pick up trade-ins. Between the operator 


and location owner, it means well-kept 
machines, current and popular music, 
clean glasses and tables, good cues, 
fresh foodstuffs. 

As Don Van Brackel, president of the 
Ohio Music and Amusement Associ¬ 
ation, tells it: "A distributor's like an 
operator. He's got one thing to sell you 
and that's service because if all 
distributors have good equipment, then 
their real strong point has to be service. 
Parts are a very important part of 
service. When I order equipment, I like 
to get it as soon as possible and the 
men in Ohio are good about that." 

As far as the operator's service 
relationship with the location owner is 
concerned, Van Brackel feels the same 
way. "Any yo-yo can put out equip¬ 
ment. If we don't give service, what 
does a tavern-keeper need us for?" The 
operator has as much responsibility to 
the location owner as the distributor 
has to the operator, he says. With the 
more sophisticated electronic games 


populating the industry now. Bill 
O'Connor of O'Connor Distributing Co. 
in Dallas, Texas, says, both operators 
and distributors have to keep spare 
units and parts handy. "You've got to 
have service," he adds. 

Some operators feel more compe¬ 
tition would get them better service 
from their distributors, who may hold a 
virtual monopoly over an area. Location 
owners, who don't make money if a 
piece of junk detracts from their decor, 
sometimes think the same thing. They 
agree that, as Stephen Lieberman 
described what makes for a successful 
distributor: "A whole menu of ser¬ 
vices" have to be offered "to justify our 
existence and to justify making a 
profit." 


We have a lot to say. 

Why not listen to 
KIDDIERAMA. 

Won’t cost anything to listen. 



new products 



PMC cocktail table 
gets sophisticated 

Aztec, the new tv cocktail table from 
PMC Electronics Co. Inc. of Southamp¬ 
ton, Pa., stands out in sophisticated 
locations with its imported copper 
laminate top, according to Bob Bender. 

The top is completely sealed against 
spills, lifts up and locks for easy service. 
The copper blends with the all-plywood 
cabinet finished in flat black. The coin 
mechanism on the 28-inch high table is 
mounted on a metal door and swings 
open for easy service. 

Game controls are mounted on each 
side of the cabinet just under the top. A 
side door is provided for visual 
inspection or removal of the logic 
board. The 19-inch Motorola monitor 
features a two- or four-player tv hockey 
game that runs up to 18 points or time 
limit. Time can be adjusted from 45 
seconds to three minutes. 

The table weighs 135 pounds and is 
33 inches in diameter. The logic board 
has a six-month warranty. 

Radio controls 
offered by Century 

Century Industries of Blue Bell, Pa., 
offers "super” radio controls for re¬ 
motely controlled wall games, the firm 
says. 

The new remote control transmit¬ 
ter-receiver offered by the firm is 


designed to be free from dropouts and 
compares favorably with similar equip¬ 
ment in noise content, selectivity and 
range and mechanical rigidity. 

"Troubled game owners after in¬ 
stalling our receiver, which is 
compatible with almost all games in 
the field, had all their problems evap¬ 
orate. Less than one week's take, only 
$73 puts you into profitable business 
again," the firm claims. 

The receiver is super heterodyne 
transistorized crystal controlled, the 
firm states. "Code tone modulated, we 
offer 25 different channel arrange¬ 
ments," the company says. The trans¬ 
mitter is crystal controlled and 
powered by a nine-volt transistor radio 
battery. 



Wrought-iron video 
comes from JRW Inc. 

A new cocktail table video game 
from JRW Electronics Inc. of Sunny¬ 
vale, Calif., is the one-to-four-player 4 
Square game. 

The unit features a 19-inch televi¬ 
sion monitor covered with a trans¬ 
parent three-eighths inch thick solid 
plate glass top designed to reduce 
damage from spilled drinks, the firm 
notes. The game incorporates a 
wrought iron frame supporting a 
naugahyde covered shell that lets off 
for major repairs. Minor t.v. adjust¬ 
ments can be performed with controls 
mounted inside the coin door and the 
coin box is removable. 

A conversion kit is also available 
from JRW. Designed to upgrade older 


models of video units, the kit provides 
a new front panel with joystick con¬ 
trols, a choice of three paddle sizes 
and an adjustable curve ball. 

OBA table features 
blue playing field 

O.B.A. Inc. of Dallas began market¬ 
ing its Challenger Fussball table recent¬ 
ly in red, white and blue formica and 
maple or rosewood "butcher block" 
styles. 

The "Texas-style" unit features a 
"ball and man combination which 
provides the player with the dual 
qualities of ball control and a variety 
of shots, including banks, pushes, 
pulls, angles, masse and toes," Bill 
Ohlman, firm president, said. The field 
color, a soft blue, was selected because 
it retards glare, Ohlman said. 

Soccer men are counter-balanced to 
allow maximum clearance for the ball 
on shots from the goalie end of the 
table and the field border is specially 
engineered to aid in quick return of 
the ball to play, Ohlman added. The 
table top is hinged to allow simple 
interior access and the leg assembly is 
easily installed, yet provides maximum 
strength. Construction includes dado 
joints, glue blocks and rabbit joints to 
guarantee strong cabinet structure, 
Ohlman said. 

Rods are chromed and polished 
aircraft steel and the playing field is 
textured glass for ball control and 
playability, Ohlman added. The 
Challenger table has an adjustable 
height from 35 inches to 38 inches, an 
outside width of 30.5 inches, an inside 
width of 27.5 inches, a length of 67 
inches including two built-in five-inch 
drink racks and a weight of 300 
pounds. 

The Hustler hits 
the soccer market 

Better Games Mfg. Inc. of Irving, 
Texas, now has "The Hustler" table 
soccer game ready for shipment to 
distributors, according to firm Presi¬ 
dent Jerry Monday. 

The table, easily identifiable, by its 
butcherblock styling and "The Hustler" 
logo in the center of the playing field, 
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features hard chrome rods, a cheat- 
proof ball drop, counter-balanced men, 
and a textured glass playing field for 
better ball control, Monday said. 

The table is shipped with a complete 
promotion package for improved sales. 



ll.S. Billiards makes 
Survival cocktail 

U.S. Billiards' latest tv cocktail 
table features the game "Survival," an 
exciting and versatile game that comes 
in an all rosewood and black formica 
cabinet, which is built more durably 
and designed to be more attractive 
than any other cocktail table on the 
market, according to Leonard Schnel- 
ler, sales manager. 

"Survival" allows one to four 
players to play against each other or 
against the house. If you beat the 
house you get one free game. Sturdy 
joystick controls allow horizontal and 
angular, as well as vertical, control of 
the paddles, Schneller said. 

The cabinet is built for the coin 
machine operator, with service facili¬ 
tated by two service doors, along with 
a hinged top which can be rotated up 
to allow access from above. An iso¬ 
lated cash box is keyed separately 
from service entry doors. An electrical 
counter and heavy duty adjustable leg 
levelers are standard. 

"Demand for this type of equip¬ 
ment is swelling, and we are confident 
that U.S. Billiards' new release 
provides the finest game, along with 
the most durable and attractive cabi¬ 
net to fulfill your requirements. 
Deliveries of this equipment can be 
made beginning February 10, 1975. 
Please call me and let me know your 
needs," Schneller said. 



Bally Air Aces fly 
into pingame horizon 


"Drop targets, which sink into the 
playfield when hit, are the center of 
attraction in Air Aces," commented 
Paul Calamari, sales manager of Bally 
Manufacturing Corporation, announc¬ 
ing delivery this week of the new 
4-player flipper type pinball game. 

"First of all," Calamari continued, 
"drop targets account for much of the 
high scores rung up on Air Aces. Each 
drop target knocked down scores 500. 
Then an extra 5,000 is added to the 
totalizer when all 9 targets drop. 

"More important, the drop targets 
control important scoring features of 
Air Aces. Extra balls are also indirectly 
controlled by drop target action. 

"Bonus can climb to 20,000 top and 
is collected by ball sinking in the 
out-hole. But the bonus is doubled if 
collected when 'double bonus' is lit and 
this, too, is the indirect result of the 
drop target hits. 'Double bonus' lights 
when ball is shot into top right kickout 
hole when lit; and the right hole light, 
like the left hole light, lights when 
bonus score is at an operator-selected 
score or higher. However, the activat¬ 
ing scores for the two kickout hole 
lights need not be identical. 

"A fascinating factor of drop targets 
is that they are normally hit by a flipper 
shot, from either the standard bottom 


flippers or an extra pair of flippers, half 
way up the playfield. Targets may be 
hit by balls propelled by slingshot 
kickers or even rebounds. But the 
major target-slammers are the 4 
flippers; and the double twin flippers, at 
bottom and middle of the panel, add 
other exciting skill shots to Air Aces 
play. 

"Location tests indicate that 'Air 
Aces' will start the new year with a 
flight into the high altitudes of operator 
profit," Calamari said. 



Allied's Fotsball 


joins video market 


Hialeah - Allied Leisure Industries has 
just relased FOTSBALL, their newest 
electronic game. Fotsball is an elec¬ 
tronic version of the table soccer 
games that have been popular in the 
last few years. 

Fotsball is a two player game, in 
which each player has a handle 
controlling six men on the field. After a 
goal has been made, the score is 
displayed; however, it is not displayed 
while the ball is in motion on the field. 
Fotsball is equiped with a serve button 
by each player, allowing the player who 
lost the last point to serve the next ball. 

Fotsball is easy to play, with the 
competitive spirit taking the lead, 
which makes Fotsball only as difficult 
as winning a game from an opponent. 

"A service man's dream", describes 
another aspect of Fotsball. The power 
supply is on a sliding tray which 
enables service men to view the video 
portion of the game while servicing the 
electronic or mechanical parts. The 
control handle is Allied's "joystick" 
which has proven to be very durable in 
other games. 

Allied's newest low priced location 
piece, Fotsball, may be seen at your 
local distributors. 
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Shooting realistic 
on Chicago Coin's 

new Rifle Gallery 

Chicago —Now available through 
their worldwide network of distributors, 
Chicago Coin's new Rifle Gallery offers 
a number of unique features, according 
to company officials. 

"Location tests have shown that, 
with its impressive new eight-foot 
height and colorful backglass, Rifle 
Gallery commands immediate attention 
from location patrons," reports Avron 
Gensburg, executive vice president. 
"And, because it requires no more floor 
space than shorter rifle games, Rifle 
Gallery is readily accepted by location 
owners." 

"Rifle Gallery is a 100 per cent skill 
game," he continued. "Twenty animal 
and bullseye targets, 20 shots and a 
clock to beat provide a skill challenge 
that's hard to resist, especially since the 
player's coin is returned when all 
targets are knocked down within the 
allocated time." The game is also 
adjustable to free play, extended play 
or regulation play. 

Play appeal is further strengthened 
by the high degree of realism. "When a 


player triggers the Rifle Gallery gun, the 
longer rifle barrel, true rifle recoil and 
authentic electronic sounds afford him 
virtually the same experience he would 
get from firing a real rifle," Gensburg 
added. Rifle Gallery is designed for 
unusually easy servicing, says Chicago 
Coin engineers. The game calls for 25 
cent play. 

Electra capitalizes on 
pace car video 
with Pace Race 

Electra Games of Elk Grove Village, 
III., just released a two-player, black 
and white video version of its pace-car 
game called "Pace Race." 

The new game combines all of the 
features of its color television cousin, 
"Pace Car Pro," including the cabinet 
configuration. Either or both players 
race against the pace car and the 
motor and crash sounds and bonus 
play features are identical. 

"The pace-car concept has now 
been well-established in top loca¬ 
tions," said Tom Herrick, company 
sales manager, "and the new graphics, 
two-player mode and price will broad¬ 
en the market for the game substanti¬ 
ally." 



Williams racks up 
with Star Pool pin 

Williams Electronics of Chicago pre¬ 
sents Star Pool, a new four-player 
pinball game with a colorful billiards 


theme, back glass and play field. 

Adjustable three or five ball play 
starts with top rollover button that 
opens bottom gate. 



Super Star show 
is theme of pingame 
from Chicago Coin 

Chicago —Release of Super Star, a 
new Chicago Coin 4-player flipper 
game, has been announced by Avron 
Gensburg, executive vice president. 
"This game marks another giant step 
toward achievement of the goal we set 
a few months ago—to establish 
Chicago Coin as the undisputed leader 
in the pingame field," Gensburg said. 

The Super Star theme appeal is set 
by the colorful backglass interpretation 
of the popular all-events competition 
among the nation's leading athletes, as 
seen by millions on tv. Game players 
are challenged by a host of location- 
tested action features such as the 
"Action" ring, scoring 1,000 points 
each time the bumper is hit. Two 
Spinner Targets score 100 points and 
add extra live action to the playfield. 
Bonus scores are collected after each 
ball, with 20,000 points possible. 
Double Bonus is awarded on the last 
ball. The game is adjustable for 25 cent 
play or three plays for 50 cents. \t: is 
also adjustable for three-ball play or 
add-a-ball. 

Super Star is now available from 
Chicago Coin's domestic and overseas 
distributors. 
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Improvement tips 
offered on Gran Trak 


Electromotion table 
features copper top 

Electromotion IV, the newest cock¬ 
tail video game table from Electromo¬ 
tion Inc. of Bethlehem Pennsylvania, 
features a stylish copper laminate top 
that fits into the most sophisticated 
locations, according to Vice President 
Eugene Smith. 

The game is easy to operate and 
rugged. Smith said, and the top is 
completely sealed against spills and lifts 
up for easier servicing. 

The table comes in a two-player (25 
cents) or four-player (50 cents) model 
with a Motorola monitor. It operates on 
120 volts and weighs only 125 pounds. 
The table stands 28.5 inches high and is 
32 inches in diameter. 



Midway Wheels 


Put on your goggles, turn your cap 
around, step on the accelerator, and 
away you go with "WHEELS", Mid¬ 
ways new T.V. driving game. 

Midway has put "WHEELS" on a 
T.V. game that will give you the 
sensational feeling of a race car driver 
speeding down the race track against 
time and traffic. The faster you go the 
higher you score. 

"WHEELS" features a gear shift and 
tachometer that shows when to shift 
into high gear, double 25 cent coin 
chutes, solid state 23" Motorola T.V., 
extended play, motor and crash sounds 
all placed in a beautifully designed 
cabinet. 


Although Atari's Gran Trak 10 and 
Gran Trak 20's have proven themselves 
to be perhaps the greatest games of the 
century, most all operators have ex¬ 
perienced some mechanical problems. 
The factory readily admits their ef¬ 
forts at providing a new type front 
door flopped and have a substitute 
now available to operators — at a cost, 
of course, slightly under $50, but still 
a good investment, since it should 
reduce location headaches and lessen 
downtime. 

The new front door features direct 
coin-entry chutes (like Midway's), ver¬ 
sus the original ones that linked a 
foot-long double chute from the top 
instruction plate to the door's re¬ 
jectors. When anyone would stuff 
foreign objects, such as a coffee 
stirring stick or even candy wrappers 
in the chutes, it became a major 
time-consuming job to remove them. 
The four wing-nuts holding the steer¬ 
ing assembly would have to be re¬ 
moved, or the operator would have to 
go in through the back of the machine, 
just to get access to the original 
double-chute, held by two screws. 

Alterations to the cash box top will 
be necessary after installation of the 
new door to prevent coins from 
jamming. Inspect a Gran Trak 20, 
Quak Rifle or other newer Atari pro¬ 
ducts to note the different lips on the 
cash boxes. Space for the coins to 
drop in the box has been provided on 
the newer models, versus the drop 
holes cut in the early Gran Trak 10's. 

ACCELERATOR BRACKET 

Another helpful improvement on 
the Gran Traks which Atari is now 
providing distributors' parts depart¬ 
ments is an L-shaped bracket that 
holds the micro-switch that operates 
the accelerator function. It can also be 
used on the brake pedal side. 

The new brackets are easily in¬ 
stalled and make the original brass 

accentuators obsolete. As most opera¬ 
tors experienced, the heavy play on 
Gran Traks caused the brass accentu¬ 
ators to break frequently and the cost 
was approximately $3.75 for the new 


brackets, which sounds outrageous, 
unless you weigh the dollars and cents 
value of downtime protection that 
these brackets afford. 

SHIFTING GEAR 

It is a good idea to use a radiator- 
type clamp around the shifting gear 
housing in all Gran Traks. The round 
plastic housings have experienced 
many breakages, such as the micro¬ 
switch holders and underside areas of 
the cylinder being broken off. Also, 
just the cylinder loosening can cause 
problems. This inexpensive clamp is 
good insurance. 

LOGIC BOARD CONNECTORS 

One of the latest problems to de¬ 
velop on many Gran Traks is the logic 
board-harness. Its plastic connectors 
are producing problems. Heavy use of 
the games, moving them from loca¬ 
tions or removing the connector peri¬ 
odically to install logic boards damages 
the edge connector's pins. There is no 
way to properly spread the pins, which 
develops the need to install new con¬ 
nectors. 

Symptoms of this problem may 
include the Gran Trak going to "game 
over" prematurely while in play; the 
car remaining stationary; loss of steer¬ 
ing; game resetting itself; video hori¬ 
zontal lines or a plain white screen, 
losing the video image completely. 

Thus operators would be advised, if 
they have been operating Gran Traks 
for any length of time, to stock extra 
edge connectors. 

NEW START BUTTONS 

Atari is also providing a new start 
button housing that helps to recess the 
button, protecting it from vandalism. 
Purchasing these and installing them 
before you have troubles may save you 
more than $10 a machine — the price 
of replacement for an entire start- 
switch assembly. 


Some people listen, some don't. 

You owe it to yourself 
to listen to Kiddierama. 
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feedback 


Where the music publishers fit in 
and why they want more royalties 


Editor's Note: This month's FEED¬ 
BACK section will depart somewhat 
from the format we originally estab¬ 
lished for the section. This departure 
was spurred by the feedback our 
magazine has received from an editorial 
which appeared in last month's mag¬ 
azine entitled "Fair Royalties and 
Record Promos." 

That editorial\ which drew the 
attention and criticism of several 
persons sympathetic with the music 
publishers' argument concerning any 
hike over the current $8 per jukebox 
fee. But , according to several readers, 
the editorial was based on information 
which was at least partially inaccurate. 

While PLA Y METER will continue to 
oppose any and all rate hikes or the 
idea of periodical review of the $8 rate 
[an issue which is currently under study 
and debate], we think the information 
we received as to the reasons behind 
the music publishers' end of the 
argument would be of value to our 
readers. 

Following is a synopsis of the reason 
for royalty fees, where they go and why 
music publishers think they are impor¬ 
tant: 

Like the coin-operated music and 
amusement industry, the recording 
industry is a many-pronged operation. 
Many different types of talent are 
involved, from the music composers to 
the performers to the engineers and on 
down the line. Likewise, business 
dealings are conducted at various 
levels, composers, performers, mana¬ 
gers, booking agents, music publishers 
and many others. 

Writing and arranging music is, of 
course, where it all begins in the music 
industry. Writers and arrangers are 
generally of two types: those who write 
for other artists and those who write 
music for themselves. Many serious 
writers do at least a little of each, 
performing some of the music they 
write and writing other music for their 
associates in the industry. 

Long ago, the question of fair 
compensation to music and lyrics 
composers—whose songs were being 


performed by others for profit —arose. 
After all, composers argued, without 
their contributions, singers and other 
musicians wouldn't have any music to 
perform. 

Thus, the establishment of music 
publishing houses, music copyrights 
and royalty payments to the com¬ 
posers. And it is the feeling of music 
publishers that each time a composer's 
song or music is performed for the 
public, whether in the way of live 
entertainment or taped or prerecorded 
albums, the composer is entitled to 
"fair compensation" for his creation — 
and especially when the performance 
of the song is in some way contributing 
to somebody's profits and livelihood. 

John Sturdivant, Record World 
magazine vice president and south¬ 
eastern manager (and also practically a 
member of the Play Meter staff at 
times), called our magazine shortly 
after our February issue "hit the 
street." He wanted to talk about the 
previously mentioned editorial. 

Sturdivant, as usual, offered some 
smoke-clearing comments about the 
situation and explained how some 
media, including television and radio, 
are required to pay their share of 
performance royalties. 

He made an important point: "Al¬ 
though you are partially correct in your 
editorial when you say that . .in the 
recording industry, the name of the 
game is selling records,' that is only one 
part of the game." He cited examples 
of other important profit earning realms 
of the music business. 

"Whoever wrote the theme for 
'Bonanza,' the long-running classic 
television series, probably could have 
retired and lived like a king simply on 
the royalties NBC paid him every time 
the show opened and its theme song 
was played. He also cited Johnny 
Carson's Tonight Show theme, pinned 
by Paul Anka, who has reaped bundles 
in royalties paid by the network every 
weeknight that the late-hour mainstay 
opens. 

In other words, television networks 
pay royalties to every composer whose 
music is ever used on the air, 


Sturdivant said, elaborating that if, for 
instance, Cher performed a 10-year-old 
Beatles number written by Lennon- 
McCartney, the two would receive 
royalties for Cher's privilege. 

Radio, too, indirectly pays royalties 
for the privilege of playing the music of 
various composers on the air for its 
listeners, Sturdivant said. Although the 
exact method of royalty payments 
differ among the "big three" (ASCAP, 
BMI and SESAC) music publishers, the 
royalties come out of radio station 
licensing fees, which are determined by 
the size of the market and other such 
factors. Radio stations, then, do not 
pay royalty fees directly to artists or 
music publishers, but they do pay 
them. 

What this all means, Sturdivant said, 
is that a music composer can reap 
bundles off music he produces —even 
though sometimes not many record¬ 
ings of it are sold —simply from 
performance royalties. 

Sturdivant used the terms "radio hit" 
and "jukebox hit" to describe this 
unique situation, where a song can 
garner heavy airplay on radio and heavy 
exposure on jukeboxes but doesn't 
happen to sell many records. 

This, he said, is probably the basis of 
the music publishers' argument to raise 
the jukebox royalty fee. Music pub¬ 
lishers are trying to get the most money 
for the artists they represent. It's all a 
matter of economics for music pub¬ 
lishers and composers. And, of course, 
that is the basis of the battle for 
jukebox operators, who now pay $8 
annually per jukebox to pay copyright 
royalties. 

Our side's contention is that $8 is 
fair; their contention is that it is not 
enough. Sen. John L. McCellan, a 
proponent of a higher rate, is currently 
researching public opinion of raising 
the rate. Suggesting that the current $8 
fee should be hiked to as high as nearly 
$20, McClellan has sent survey letters 
to operators, music licensers, jukebox 
manufacturers and music publishers 
asking their opinion toward the matter. 
(See Related story in operating 
section.) 
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classified 


Just Lost A 
Major Account 

For Sale: 70 Cabaret 222 
National Cigarette 
Machines with lights, non¬ 
reset meters, match unit, no 
break ins. Approximately 1 
year old. Just like new— 
$490.00 Net. Chicago 
Remote, Iowa Type—$25.00 
additional. 

Also: 70 Crown 222 National 
Cigarette Machines with 
lights, non-reset meters, 
match unit, no break ins. 
Like new. $390.00. These 
machines were in a national¬ 
ly owned chain, installed 
there brand new and never 
moved. 

For further information, etc. 
call or write: 

GEO. F. MUELLER & 
SONS, INC. 

12255 S. Western Ave. 

Blue Island, Ill. 60406 
[312] 385-8000 

WANTED TO BUY - BALLY ONE- 
BALLS. CONTACT: CROSSE- 
DUNHAM. 141 MEADOW-BROOK 
ST., GRETNA, LA. 70053. PHONE: 
(504) 367-4365. 


SCHOOL FOR GAMES & MUSIC, 
ONE TO FOUR WEEK COURSES. 
Phono's, Flippers, and Bingos. By 
schematics. CAL'S COIN COLLEGE, 
P-O. Box 810, Nicoma Park, Okla. 
73066. (405) 769-5343. 

Call, write or wire New Orleans 
Novelty Co. for the best in used 
equipment (flippers, foosballs, arcade 
equipment, guns, shuffle bowlers and 
TV games). New Orleans Novelty Co. 
has been "FAMOUS FOR USED 
GAMES" for many years. New Orleans 
Novelty Co., 1055 Dryades Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70113. Tele- 

4ihQmia34). , .529- 73 Z1.,___ 

Repair parts for Downey-Johnson, 
Globe, Klopp Coin Counters, all rail 
sorters. We repair: full line coin count¬ 
ings rting 7 wrapping machines. Trade 
ins accepted, belt changers. Akron 
Coin Counting, 3720-A E. 59th, Tulsa, 
Okla. 74135. (918) 742-5144. 



MV 


\ZTEC" TV COCKTAIL TABLE 

> Beautiful imported copper laminate top. 

> The top is completely sealed against spills. 

» Controls for game mounted on each side of 

cabinet. 

> Cast iron cocktail table base. 

• Equipt. with 19" Motorola monitor. 

1 Game play is 2 or 4 player TV Hockey. 

ELECTRONICS CO ., INC 

1120 INDUSTRIAL HWY., SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 18966 215/322-2925 
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ARCADE 

BUYS! 


MIDWAY 

DUNE BUGGY.$245 

SEA RESCUE.245 

STUNT PILOT.275 

SEA DEVIL .275 

INVADERS .195 

SEA RAIDER.195 


SPECIAL! 

Williams 

FLOTILLA .$395 


Terms: 25% Deposit, Bal. Sight Draft. 
Call or write for list of Flippers, Shuf¬ 
fles, Phonos, Pool Tables, Rides, Ball 
Bowlers, Guns, Arcade, etc. We Handle 
All Makes. 

WORLD WIDE 

DISTRIBUTORS, IIMC. 

2734 W. Fullerton, Chicago, II 60647 
Phone: 312/384 2300 


GOOD CONDITION 
USED ARCADE PIECES 
AS IS PRICES 

2 Nutting Computers Space . $ 200.00 ea. 
Nutting 2 PI. Computer Space 250.00 


Midway Sea Devil. 200.00 

Midway Sea Raider.150.00 

Midway Dart Champ., 125.00 

Atari Quadrapong. 400.00 

Atari Gotcha. 300.00 

C.C. Wild West Gun.150.00 

Williams Space Pilot.100.00 

Allied Tennis Tourney. 300.00 

Baily Air Hockey.400.00 


Each piece $100 extra if thoroughly 
reconditioned 

Terms 

25% Deposit - Bal. Sight Draft 
RONNIES AMUSEMENT SERV 
COMPANY 
1617-21 West Harry 
Wichita, Kans. 67213 
Phone 316/267-7371 


R D M's NEWEST CONVERSION 
"CHALLENGER" 

Converts ALL 2 & 4 player HOCKEY 
and TENNIS games. Also ask about 
our newest "SHOWDOWN" Conver¬ 
sion. 

MIDWAY LOGIC SPECIAL 
Winner 4 Board $85.00. Play Time 
Board $95.00, Asteroid Board $85.00. 

CONVERT YOUR MIDWAY WINNER 
IV TO BASKETBALL 

Only $325.00! 

Complete kit includes logic board, 
conversion harness and power supply. 
Just plugs in! 

Call or write: RDM ASSOCIATES 
4 Brook Street 
Scituate, Ma. 02066 

(617) 545-3439 


PONG 

GAMES 


Perfect Contition 

PMC TABLE TENNIS 

2-PI.$445 

PMC WHAM BAM, 

2-PI.445 


Call or write for prices 
on the following: 

Sensational BOWL-A-TRON, 2-PI. 
FLIM FLAM, 2-PI. 

SPORTS CENTER, 4-PI. 
AMUTRONICS HOCKEY, 

2-PI. & 4-PI. models 

FOR SALE OR RENT 


Atlas Music Co. 

2122 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, II 60647 
Phone: 312/276-5005 
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next month 


After four issues, we feel confident that most 
people in the coin amusement industry realize 
we’re here to stay. To prove our determination, 
we’ve expanded our staff somewhat by adding a 
West Coast editor and a technical editor, two 
capable writers and knowledgeable men in the 
music and games business. 

Gene Beley, an operator in Arcadia, Calif., and a 
UCLS journalism graduate, first approached us 
shortly after our first issue, enthusiastic that 
someone was attempting a national publication 
aimed at the jukebox and games industry. Situated 
in the heart of the video games industry, he offered 
to cover the Pacific beat for us and how could we 
refuse? 

Perry Smith, a free-lance digital electronics 
engineer and publisher of a newsletter in that field, 
begins a hopefully long and beneficial association 
with us this month with his first column on 
“Technical Topics,” Play Meter’s first attempt at 
giving the industry’s servicemen a continuous 
forum for discussing their problems with an expert 
in their field. 

To complement our departmental news, we plan 
to dedicate the April issue to what promises to be 
the visual-musical-games spectacular of the year, 
the film of the British rock opera, Tommy. 

Deaf, Dumb and Blind Boy will be a full-color 


and words preview of the Columbia Pictures movie, 
directed by Ken Russell and starring Peter Town- 
shend, the Who, Elton John, Ann-Margret, Tina 
Turner, Eric Clapton, Roger Daltrey and others. 

Look in the Mirror will delve into the impact of 
the movie, the five-channel soundtrack and Bally 
Manufacturing’s new flipper game in honor of it all 
will have on the music and games industry. 

In addition, the “Music Programming” section 
will review the Polydor-released soundtrack, talk 
about the history of Tommy and discuss it’s 
author, Pete Townshend. 

Other features that promise information and 
entertainment in next month’s Play Meter include: 

Tales of the Lock, an in-depth view of the 
security side of the business and what kind of 
equipment is available to keep employes honest 
and protect your earnings and pieces. 

Cocktails, Anyone? West Coast Editor Gene 
Beley’s report on the burgeoning cocktail table- 
video game market and the inroads the dual 
purpose tables are making into new locations. 

We’ll also be reporting to you on the Wurlitzer 
Whammy, Whirlpooling to Success, an intriguing 
story of the German-manufactured Wurlitzer 
phonographs and their mounting success story in 
re-entering the U.S. phonograph market. 


[Continued From Page bb] 

BARTON: I’m sure it’s affected us. But we can’t 
feel it right now. 

PLAY METER: Do you think phonograph prices 
will undergo another increase like last year? 

BARTON: That’s really a hard question to 
answer. It depends upon the spiral of inflation 
tapering off. I would certainly hope that it’s close to 
the end. I don’t think anybody can predict when the 
end will come. I think that’s been one of the big 
problems the operator has been faced with—the 
shock of a big increase they were given from all 
phonograph manufacturers last year. 

I don’t think it would have been such a big shock 
if the cost had been passed through several models 
like the games manufacturers do. They produce 
four and six models a year with a slight increase 
with each model. With the introduction of the 1975 
phonographs, however, it came all in one blow. 

PLAY METER: What’s your opinion of the 
future of the phonograph market? 

BARTON: I think the jukebox will be around long 
after all of us are gone. It’s definitely part of the 
American way of life. I think it’s been more or less a 
flat market for us. In a number of years, though, I 
think you’ll see some growth. That’s one product 
you can’t find one person who doesn’t like it—that’s 
music. 


PLAY METER: What do you think the 
phonographs of the future will be like? Will they 
change much in the coming years? 

BARTON: What we’re actually doing is manufac¬ 
turing a vehicle that primarily gets hit tunes to the 
public almost as soon as they happen. Anything that 
we do as manufacturers would be predicated on 
what the producers of the tunes do. 

You hear all this talk about switching from a 
seven-inch record to tape or albums. Really, any 
manufacturer could make a quality machine that 
could handle any type disc or any type tape, but it 
would be premature to produce such a vehicle 
before the product is ready to sell. We are in a 
position to where we react to a situation like that 
rather than force the situation into changing to 
eight-track tape or what have you. We always have 
been the purveyor of a hit tune. 

If a hit tune is on a seven-inch disc, well, we’d 
better make a machine that’ll handle that 
seven-inch disc so that we can move on it with 
dispatch. Naturally we continue to improve sound, 
improve technology. There’ll be more solid state, 
not for the sake of technology, but actually because 
it’s become less expensive. 
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Send me my subscription to PLAY METER for 12 months 
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The Rock-OIa 460. It's unstoppable. 


Take forty years of proven Abuse won’t stop it—the 460 industry—heat flows out through the 

Rock-OIa dependability and experi- is solidly built and covered with back of the machine, 
ence. Put it in a sensational, shim- tough, leather-like burn-proof vinyl. When you get your 460, open 

mery-graphic cantilevered glass Constant use won’t stop it— it up. Flip up the program panel, 

and chrome box. And stand back, the 460 is 100% solid-state. Swing down and remove the entire 

You’ve got a virtual perpetual-mo- And dirt won’t stop it—the 460 front. And take a good look. It’s the 

tion machine. The Rock-OIa 460. is totally sealed against grime and last time you’ll see it open for a long, 
Once you plug in the 460, it’ll grease. It’s cooled by the most rev- long time, 
play non-stop. Until you unplug it. olutionary cooling system in the 

There's no stopping Rock-OIa. 



THE SOUND ONE 















